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World Food Needs: 
The Basic Picture 


E NEED, ABOVE ALL, to under- 
stand the world food situaticen in 
general, with its diverse complex prob- 
lems. We need to differentiate between 
the immediate and long-time needs; we 
need to understand not only the impor- 
tance of American aid, but also the prob- 
lems in giving that aid. It is difficult to 
cut through the great mass of detail and 
present the complicated situations in 
their essential simplicity. However, it is 
important to do so—and in the following 
discussion I shall try. 

Since our scientists have established 
radar contact with the moon, the Sunday 
supplements have resumed their imagi- 
nary weekly flights in rocket ships to that 
cratered planet. For the sake of a de- 
tached view, let us imagine for a moment 
that we took one of those trips during the 
war and have been watching activities 
upon the earth from there ever since. 


Lunar Vantage Point 


Watching the progress of the war from 
that vantage point, we could see the 
smoke clearing away from the continent 
of Africa and the guns still blazing in 
Europe. Guns and bombs were making 
a holocaust of the Far East. In our own 
country we could see the smoke of our 
factories, the verdant growth of our fields, 
and the landscape thickly dotted with 
livestock. We could see the cargo ships 
steaming out in all directions from our 
country, and we knew that in their holds 
were great quantities of food for our 
fighting men and our Allies. It was food 
unlike that shipped in any other war. 
More of the total was meat and milk and 
eggs and vegetables—not primarily flour 
and beans, 

But although our ships were traveling 
far and wide, there still were many ports 
to which they did not go. Many of those 
ports were controlled by our enemies; 
others were in countries with which we 
would like to trade but for which we could 
Spare little as long as the war continued. 
From our lunar vantage point we could 
see the havoc wrought by war. We could 
see flelds become battlegrounds, see food 
supplies dwindle, and many people in the 
chains of the oppressor get less and less 
toeat. Then, suddenly, the flashes of the 
guns and bombs in Europe were no more, 





Epiror’s Notr.—This article reproduces, 
With some omissions and modifications, Sec- 
tetary Anderson's recent address before the 
American Public Relations Association, in 
Washington. 


By Ciinton P. ANnperson, Secretary 
of Agriculture 


and in their place the lights came on 
again in the homes that remained. 
Peace had come to one part of the world. 

Now the ships with their cargoes of 
food could come to the aid of suffering 
millions. But they had to carry a differ- 
ent type of cargo. They had to carry 
food that would fill the most stomachs— 
food that could be handled in the dam- 
aged ports and by disrupted transporta- 
tion systems. In short, they had to carry 
wheat and fats—not a complete diet, but 
food to sustain life. 

Meanwhile, in the Far East the flashing 
lights progressed steadily toward their 
destination, and at last with two great 
blasts—as intense as the light of the 
sun—the war in the East came to a cli- 
mactic end. 


More Hungry Millions 


Now there were more hungry millions 
to whom the ships must rush assistance. 
From our country to all parts of the world 
in the last half of 1945 they carried 
190,000,000 bushels of wheat—five times 
as much as we were exporting in full 
years before the war. They carried other 
things too, but the emphasis was on 
wheat. Still they could not carry enough. 
What would be enough, nobody knew. 

Looking down from the moon at the 
earth’s devastation, you could have seen 
that many areas would have short crops. 
But you would have seen fine-looking 
crops in many other places. You would 
have seen big harvests in the United 
States. But, even though great, they 
amount to only a tenth of the world’s 
normal food production. You would 
have seen above-average food supplies in 
Canada. But you would have seen crops 
wither for lack of rain on the continent 
of Europe. You would have seen the 
effects of drought on the great expanse 
of wheat in Argentina and in North Af- 
rica. You would have looked in vain for 
the northeastern monsoon which usually 
brings rain for the grain crops of India. 
You would have seen the rice crop flat- 
tened by typhoons in Japan. Nature was 
fighting on the side of starvation. 


Twelve Percent Less Food 


So much for the detached view. What 
does it add up to? In cold statistics: 


The world is producing this year 12 per- 
cent less food per capita than in the pre- 
war years; in Europe the difference is 20 
percent on food in general—36 percent 
on wheat. In few places does food pro- 
duction exceed the prewar average: only 
in the United States and Canada, the 
British Isles, the Middle Eastern coun- 
tries, and portions of Latin America. 

But these facts do not tell the story of 
famine. To a great many people, the 
figures on average food production are of 
small comfort—in fact, none at all. 
Even within countries, average calorie 
consumption is misleading. The average 
may show a subsistence level while mil- 
lions fail to get the average. Distribution 
is a problem in times of famine as well 
as in times of plenty. 

The Philippines are 40 percent short 
of their principal food—rice. They have 
only a third as much livestock as before 
the war. They are short of boats and 
fishing gear, so their fish supply is only 
a small fraction of normal. 

Whole regions in China went into the 
winter with little or no food supplies on 
hand or in sight. Millions of people live 
in those areas. Most of the regions which 
formerly produced a surplus of grain 
with which to supply other parts of 
China have less than they need this year. 
China lacks the transportation needed to 
even out supplies between regions, and 
if it had the transportation it would still 
face the problem of too little food to go 
around. 

In Japan the domestic production pro- 
vides town and city people only about 
half as much food as they were eating be- 
fore the war. Prevention of widespread 
disease and unrest is dependent upon im- 
ports. 

In India the cereal rations of urban 
people have been cut from 16 ounces to 
12 ounces a day. Before the cut, those 
rations provided less than half the 
calories being consumed by the average 
American. The cut amounted to 25 per- 
cent. And even this smaller ration can- 
not be maintained through the year un- 
less India can get imports. 

The Norwegians need more calories 
than do many other people because of 
their cold climate. Before the war they 
consumed on the average around 2,900 
calories a day. This year, if they had to 
live on their own production they would 
get an average of less than 1,300. In- 
clude whale oil and you raise the average 
a little but not nearly enough. Diets in 

(Continued on p. 30) 
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Industrialization in 
American Republics 


What Influence Is It Now Exerting on 
Economic Relationships With the U. S.? 


Slice of the Latin-American Repub- 
lics have long had a considerable 
amount of secondary industry, but in 
recent years the question has received 
increasing attention as industrialization 
has acquired greater maturity and 
stature. Before entering into details, 
it may be well to take a retrospective 
glance in order to obtain the proper 
perspective. 


Scope of Industrialism 


The so-called industrial revolution, be- 
ginning in Great Britain in the eight- 
eenth century, has gradually spread in 
ever widening circles until it has come 
to embrace a large part of the world. 
Industrialism took hold in Central and 
Western Europe, aided by railroad con- 
struction. In the United States, the 


Yankees early showed much ingenuity 
in designing their own machines and in 
organizing production and merchandis- 
ing methods. 


Before 1850 Americans 


By Greorct Wytue, Chief, Regional 
Policy Staff, Office of World Trade 


Policy, Department of Commerce 


had introduced the principles of in- 
terchangeable parts, specialized machine 
tools, mass production, and improved 
factory lay-out, although it was only 
in 1898 that the United States exports 
of finished manufactures came to ex- 
ceed imports in the same category, and 
only during World War I that exports 
of manufactures regularly began to ex- 
ceed 50 percent of the total value of 
exports. India, the home of ancient and 
important handicraft and workshop in- 
dustries in the textile, metal-working, 
and other fields, began to introduce ma- 
chines around 1850, first in cotton and 
jute, and there were 1,000,000 power 
spindles in the country by 1876. 

During the prosperous 1880’s, there 
was a trend toward the erection of at 





Portland-cement plant in South America. 


least some factories in practically aj 
countries of the world; in many in. 
stances the new factories consisted of 
only one or a few machines replacing or 
expanding previous handicraft opera- 
tions. As the world moved into the 
twentieth century, the movement gained 
momentum in Russia, the British Do- 
minions, the Scandinavian countries, 
some of the larger Latin-American 
countries, and, particularly, Japan. In 
most of these countries, the movement 
was confined chiefly to the light in- 
dustries, and, in several, hydroelectric 
power was the chief source of energy. 
In most countries the early factories 
were built near waterfalls or coal mines, 
or in forests where wood was plentiful 
and cheap, and each factory had its own 
power unit, but the modern development 
of electric power, and the improvements 
in transport and in the use of coal and 
petroleum, have changed some of the 
conditions of industry. These changes, 
together with increased ease and reduced 
cost of transporting raw materials, have 
hastened the decentralization of industry 
and the location of factories closer to 
consuming centers. 


Developments in Recent Years 


The rhythm of industrialization in 
those countries that have more recently 
turned to industry does not in all re- 
spects follow that of the older industrial 
societies, since the newcomers have a 
wider range of choices as to methods and 
instruments. 

A large part of the leading industrial 
enterprises in Latin America were estab- 
lished before the First World War, and 
a considerable number of these are still 
using the machinery acquired at that 
time. During the war of 1914-18, as 
during the war just ended, industrial en- 
terprises reaped large profits, a consid- 
erable number of new industrial estab- 
lishments were set on foot, and_ public 
interest in industrialization was greatly 
stimulated by the difficulties encoun- 
tered in obtaining needed goods and 
supplies. During the interwar period 4 
substantial number of branch plants of 
foreign companies was established, and 
the industrial structure was broadened 
and consolidated. While it would be 4 
mistake to exaggerate the extent of de- 
velopments in recent years, secondary 
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jndustry in the larger countries has now 
expanded sufficiently so that the value 
added by manufacturing has come to 
represent a very respectable proportion 
of the national income. 

One of the most significant aspects of 
the process of industrialization has been 
the psychological and social changes that 
have accompanied it. It is not always 
easy to determine what is cause and 
what is effect, but along with the intro- 
duction of machines, there has developed 
what economic historians call the spirit 
of business enterprise. The new genera- 
tion in Latin America has become 
machine-minded and business-minded, 
and is interested in having a larger 
share, not only of the profits of industry, 
put also in the actual operation of com- 
mercial and industrial enterprises they 
were formerly content to leave to the 
immigrant or foreigner. Of course, sim- 
jlar forces have been operating in many 
parts of the world, and it is to this 
changed psychology that we must look 
for the basic explanation of some of the 
important developments in recent years, 
such as measures tending to domesticate 
former foreign-owned enterprises, re- 
strictions on investments and immigra- 
tion, and the nationalization of utilities 
and natural resources. 

These developments have had and will 
continue to have an important influence 
upon the character of our economic re- 
lationships with Latin America and upon 
the volume and nature of the interna- 
tional movements, not only of goods and 
materials, but also of the other factors 
entering into the productive processes, 
namely, capital, labor, and technique. 
Now, these factors may move across in- 
ternational boundaries either individu- 
ally or in combination. For example, in 
the case of a branch factory, all of these 
factors are wrapped up, so to speak, in 
a single package—the machinery, oper- 
ating capital, the initiative and manage- 
ment, the blueprints and processes, and 
all, or most, of the skilled labor. But 
frequently the factors migrate sepa- 
rately, and it may be well to examine the 
outlook in these various fields. 





Foreign Capital 

In the past the Latin American coun- 
tries have received large amounts of for- 
eign capital, particularly in the develop- 
ment of transportation, power, and those 
mineral and agricultural resources for 
which there is a large foreign market 
but comparatively little local consump- 
tion. There is also considerable foreign 
capital in manufacturing enterprises, 
although an overwhelming proportion of 
existing plants, both large and small, 
are locally owned. Until recently, how- 
ever, most of the factories were essen- 
tially family enterprises, and there were 
no organized capital markets. The ma- 
jority of investors were not interested in 
industrial ventures, and foreign entre- 
preneurs had difficulty in finding local 
associates. This picture has changed 
materially during the past decade, as the 
result of a large influx of refugee capi- 
tal, the shifting into industry of profits 
from trading and extractive operations, 
and the accumulation of large profits by 
manufacturing concerns during the war. 
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Furthermore, several of the leading 
countries have established either ‘‘devel- 
opment corporations” or industrial credit 
banks, which not only provide funds for 
new industrial enterprises (some of which 
are directly operated by the govern- 
ments) but also furnish technical assist- 
ance and are authorized by law to extend 
certain favors, such as tax exemptions, to 
approved enterprises.’ Several of these 
institutions have obtained lines of credit 
from the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington. 

Most of the Latin-American countries 
now regulate imports of capital, so that it 
is not possible for a foreigner to invest as 
he pleases. There are a number of rea- 
sons for these controls. One reason is 
the desire to retain national control over 
“key” industries, especially those having 
political or military significance. An- 
other reason is to protect existing facto- 
ries from the competition of possibly 
more efficiently operated new concerns. 
A third reason is to provide an outlet for 
the new industrial capital in association 
with foreign investors who can supply the 
technical knowledge, machinery, and 
special skills required to set up and ini- 
tiate the enterprise. 

The rules vary from country to country, 
and from time to time, depending upon 
the special circumstances of each case. 
Recent legislation in Mexico may be cited 
to illustrate the point. The authoriza- 
tion of the Ministry of Foreign Relations 
is required before foreigners can acquire 
certain kinds of property, or organize 
companies to engage in specified types of 
activities. The granting of this authori- 
zation to Mexican companies, which have 
or may have foreign partners or stock- 
holders, may be conditioned on two spe- 


*Carson, Charles F., “Financing Latin 


America’s Industrialization,” in: Arthur P. 


Whitaker, editor, Inter-American Affairs 1943 
(New York, 1944), pp. 122-138. 
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In the wire mill of a Latin American steel plant. 


cial requirements: (1) That Mexican 
nationals own at least 51 percent of the 
capital stock, and (2) that at least a 
majority of the managing partners or 
stockholders be Mexicans. Another re- 
cent Mexican law, relating to the devel- 
opment of manufacturing industries, pro- 
vides for tax exemptions and other privi- 
leges to new industries, subject to the 
approval of the Ministry of National 
Economy, which is authorized to refuse 
the concessions and benefits of the law in 
cases where the Ministry decides that the 
new industry would prejudice the inter- 
ests of industries already established, 
even though the latter were producing a 
different type of product. 


Need for Technical Skills 


Despite the growth of local venture 
capital, it is clear that most of the coun- 
tries need and want foreign investments, 
particularly those that bring in needed 
techniques. We may, therefore, expect 
foreign industrial investments to proceed 
along three principal lines: First, loans 
by the Export-Import Bank, the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, and other official sources; 
secondly, joint participation by foreign 
individuals and firms with local groups, 
in which the character and proportion 
of foreign participation may vary accord- 
ing to the circumstances; and lastly, capi- 
tal brought in by immigrants or foreign- 
ers who expect to reside in the country 
and reinvest in the country most or all of 
the profits.’ 

As has been indicated, the Latin 
American countries really need modern 
technical skills more than money. Al- 


* During the period 1940 to 1945, inclusive, 
Colombia received $176,000,000 in new capi- 
tal.—United States Department of Commerce, 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, vol. XXII, No. 9 
(March 2, 1946), pp. 18 and 19. 
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ready the larger countries have mastered 
most of the production techniques in 
the older industries, such as textiles, 
tanning, and shoe manufacture, although 
foreigners are still frequently employed 
as managers or to perform certain func- 
tions, such as dye-masters. Foreign 
machinery manufacturers and branch 
factories have had a large part in train- 
ing the local workers in these operations. 
In Latin America, as elsewhere, progres- 
sive manufacturers send their sons and 
employees abroad to study the latest 
processes and methods. In recent years 
both the Latin American governments 
and foreign governments have offered 
training scholarships abroad. Before the 
war several European governments and 
Japan were offering such scholarships, 
and the United States Government is 
now doing likewise. Increasing atten- 
tion is being given to technical subjects 
in the schools and colleges. 

Since about 1931, and in some coun- 
tries earlier, most of the Latin American 
governments have imposed restrictions 
on the entry of persons who come to seek 
or accept employment. Originally de- 
signed to protect local workers during 
the depression years, these regulations 
are now being applied to accelerate the 
replacement of foreign technicians by 
nationals. The concessions granted to 
foreign companies during the last two 
decades uSually contained a clause re- 
quiring the use of a specified percentage 
of local personnel and also requiring the 
concessionaire to train nationals at the 
company’s expense. Some of the laws 
also restrict the entry of professionals, 
such as accountants. While the trend 
is clear, there is still need for special 
skills in many fields, and exceptions are 
uSually made in such cases. 


Effect on Foreign Trade 


We may now turn to the effects of in- 
dustrialization on international trade, 
and begin by examining briefly the ex- 
perience of the leading industrial na- 
tions. As to the volume of trade, the rec- 
ords of these countries show very clearly 
that beginning with the period of most 
active industrialization, and continuing 
up to 1930, the long-range trend of for- 
eign trade was definitely and strongly 
upward. Of course, the foreign trade 
of the agricultural and mineral-produc- 
ing countries also expanded greatly dur- 
ing this period, but this expansion was 
caused by the demand of the industrial 
nations for raw materials and foodstuffs, 
and would not have been possible without 
foreign investments in production and 
transportation facilities. 

The U.S. S. R. offers a partial excep- 
tion to the rule. Russian foreign trade 
also expanded notably during the last 
quarter century of Czarist rule, which 
coincided with a period of substantial 
industrialization, but this trade has not, 
since the revolution, regained its former 
levels. RusSia has gone further than 
any other nation in modern times along 
the road of state-trading and self-suf- 
ficiency—and we cannot ignore the in- 
fluence of this example on other 
countries—but there are signs that the 
U. S. S. R. is interested in a large in- 
crease of both exports and imports. 
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It must be recognized that foreign 
trade has not yet regained the position 
it held before 1929, and there are some 
who feel that the aggregate volume of 
world trade will never again surpass— 
at least by any appreciable amount—the 
1929 level.* 


As to the composition of the trade of 


the industrializing countries, a charac- 
teristic feature has been a relative in- 
crease in imports of crude materials and 
foodstuffs, and the development or ex- 
pansion of exports of manufactured 
products, but there are exceptions. For 
example, in the case of the United States, 
the relative position of foodstuff im- 
ports has remained approximately the 
same over a long period, whereas in the 
case of Japan the ratio of foodstuffs im- 
ports to total imports declined over a 
half-century of industrialization. 

The traditional view of international 
trade as consisting principally of an ex- 
change of the manufactured products of 
industrial nations for the raw produce 
of agricultural countries, is a gross over- 
simplification. Recent statistical an- 
alyses have shown that less than one- 
third of world trade is of this type.“ One 
of the most important shifts (in the 
writer’s opinion) has been the increased 
international interchange in the cate- 
gory of semimanufactures. The signifi- 
cance of this trade is frequently lost 
through the fact that semimanufactures 
are not always shown separately in the 
trade statistics, but may be lumped 
either with finished manufactures or with 
raw materials. 

As regards the effect of industrializa- 
tion on Latin American trade, it is, of 
course, difficult to separate out or distin- 
guish clearly any one of the various forces 
operating on international trade during 
a given period. Latin American foreign 
trade showed a strong upward trend dur- 
ing the first two decades of this century. 
There was a temporary slump after the 
First World War, but the upward move- 
ment continued during the 1920’s. There 
was a heavy decline in 1930-32, but since 
the latter year there has been fairly 
steady recovery. The writer does not at- 
tempt to forecast the future trend, but 
it seems reasonable to expect that Latin 
American foreign trade will follow (and 
possibly better) the general world trend, 
unless extreme autarchic policies should 
throttle the possibilities of expansion. 


Character of Exports 


In all of the Latin American Repub- 
lics, an overwhelming proportion of the 
exports are foodstuffs or crude and sim- 
ply processed materials, but an examina- 
tion of the trade returns reveals that a 
surprisingly large percentage of the ex- 
ports are semimanufactures or manu- 
factured foodstuffs. For example, the 
chief exports of Argentina, Cuba, and 
Chile—meat, sugar, and copper bars, re- 
spectively—are prepared for market in 
highly mechanized and efficient plants. 
It is likely that an increasing proportion 


®Clark, Colin The Conditions of Eco- 
nomic Progress (London, 1940), p. 450. 

*Hirschman, Albert O. National Power 
and the Structure of Foreign Trade (Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1945), p. 126. 
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of Latin American exports will undergo 
further processing before shipment. Fo, 
example, in Venezuela, the capacity of 
the petroleum-refining industry is being 
enlarged, and we may expect to see g 
larger proportion of the oil exports go 
out as derivatives rather than as crude 
petroleum. This process involves some 
complex questions, however, and ma 
factors must be considered in determin. 
ing the advantages or disadvantages of 
further processing at the source of the 
raw material. 

Finished manufactures normally com. 
prise a very small percentage of the totg] 
value of exports of the Latin American 
Republics, and, furthermore, a substan. 
tial proportion of articles listed in this 
category are really handicrafts or com. 
modities involving a large amount of 
hand labor, such as “Panama” and “har. 
vest” hats, serapes, glassware, sandals 
and leather goods. Some of the ma. 
chine-made exports, like binding-twine 
and cordage from Mexico and Cuha, in. 
volve relatively simple manufacturing 
processes. During the war, exports of 
finished manufactures—chiefly cotton 
textiles—reached substantial propor. 
tions. In Mexico, for example, exports 
of finished manufactures increased from 
about 142 percent of the total in 1938, to 
nearly 12 percent in 1944. Cotton tex. 
tiles, valued at $25,000,000, accounted for 
most of the total value in the latter year, 
but among the other items were beer, 
palm-leaf hats, shoes, pharmaceutical 
products, glass containers, books, and 
earthenware. Brazil’s exports of fin- 
ished manufactures in 1944 were valued 
at $80,000,000 (15 percent of the total 
value of exports as against less than one- 
half percent in 1938), of which cotton 
textiles accounted for $55,700,000. Other 
important Brazilian exports of finished 
manufactures in 1944 were chemical and 
pharmaceutical products, machinery, 
and ironware. These statistics do not 
include exports of manufactured food- 
stuffs such as meats and sugar. Argen- 
tina also exported substantial quantities 
of manufactured products during the 
war. 

In view of the continuing world short- 
age of textiles and of textile machinery, 
some of these exports may continue on 
a large scale for some time to come, but 
it appears unlikely that the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries will be able to hold all of 
these gains when price and quality com- 
petition again becomes a factor in inter- 
national trade. Most of the textile mills 
in Brazil and Mexico—the two countries 
with the largest volume of textile ex- 
ports—are equipped with old machinery 
and heretofore have required stiff pro- 
tection in order to hold their domestic 
markets. Both countries are anxious to 
modernize their equipment, but that will 
take some time and, furthermore, it will 
be necessary to train more efficient work- 
ers and managers, and reduce transpor- 
tation and other costs, in order to put 
the industries in a position to compete in 
international markets. 

For a considerable time to come the 
manufacture of consumer goods will be 
primarily for internal markets, but it is 
reasonable to assume that exports of 
some finished manufactures will show 
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an upward trend over the years, espe- 
cially in those lines where production is 
organized with the benefit of assistance 
from foreign management and tech- 
niques. 

In weighing the effect of industriali- 
gation on foreign trade, consideration 
must be given to the possibility that ex- 
ports of primary products may be re- 
duced, at least temporarily, as the result, 
first, of the increased local demand for 
materials and foodstuffs, and, secondly, 
py the shift of workers or the increased 
cost of labor resulting from the com- 
petition for the available labor supply. 
In time, these forces may be offset by the 
greater mechanization of production in 
the primary industries, or by an increase 
in the available labor supply through 
immigration or natural increase of popu- 
lation, but in some countries primary 
production has already been mechanized 
to such an extent that very little labor- 
saving can be effected, and furthermore, 
the rate of population growth in some 
of the larger countries has slowed down. 

On the other hand, there is also the 
definite possibility that the revival of a 
strong world demand for foodstuffs and 
raw materials would shift the terms of 
trade in favor of primary producers suffi- 
ciently to put the brakes on industrial 
development -and reemphasize agricul- 
tural and mineral exports. Further- 
more, even during the depression years 
in the 1930’s, diversification of agricul- 
tural and forest production had consid- 
erably more effect on foreign trade than 
diversification through industry. Among 
the exports which increased substan- 
tially in volume during this period were 
cotton, fruits, vegetable oils, lumber, and 
rice. 


Imports’ Irregular Trends 


What will be the effect of industrializa- 
tion on imports? From an examination 
of the import statistics of the leading 
Latin American countries for the three 
periods 1911-13, 1925-27, and 1933-35, 
may be drawn the following conclusions: 

(1) As was to be expected, the progress 
of the textile, leather, and shoe indus- 
tries has resulted in a decline, both ab- 
solutely and relatively, of imports of 
those items in many of the countries. 
For example, manufactured textiles com- 
prised only 3 percent of the total value of 
Brazil’s imports in 1933-35, as against 
approximately 10 percent in 1911-13. 
The principal exception is Argentina, 
where the consumption of textiles has 
been growing more rapidly than the out- 
put of the local textile factories. 

(2) The relative importance of imports 
of pharmaceutical and chemical prod- 
ucts increased. Despite the develop- 
ment of the drug and cosmetics indus- 
tries, local consumption outran the ca- 
pacity of the local plants. The large 
relative increase in imports of industrial 
chemicals reflects, of course, the expan- 
sion of industries using these products. 
During the last decade several of the 
Latin American countries have initiated 
the manufacture of some of the basic 
acids, solvents, alkalies, and other chem- 
cals that have a widespread application 
in industry, and these developments will 
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Combing machine in a Central American factory. The fiber is henequen. 


gradually be reflected in the trade re- 
turns, although it is likely that imports 
of industrial chemicals will continue to 
be heavy. 

(3) Imports of capital goods showed 
irregular trends. The relative position 
of machinery imports improved appre- 
ciably in Brazil and Mexico, but declined 
in Chile. Since all types of machinery 
were included in this category (owing to 
the difficulty of distinguishing the differ- 
ent types in the trade statistics of some 
countries), changes in the volume of im- 
ports of mining and metallurgical equip- 
ment may have been an important factor 
in countries like Chile. In Peru, imports 
of machinery reached a peak during the 
period of heavy foreign borrowing in the 
1920’s. Considering imports of capital 
goods as a whole (machinery, transpor- 
tation equipment, and iron and steel 
products), there was a substantial de- 
cline in imports of this group in Argen- 
tina between the first and last periods, 
which is explainable by the heavy im- 
ports of railway equipment during the 
years preceding the First World War. 

(4) In most of the countries foodstuffs 
imports declined relatively and abso- 
lutely, as the result of agricultural diver- 
sification and restrictions on imports.° 

What further changes are to be ex- 
pected? Will imports of manufactured 
products decline as industrialization pro- 
ceeds? Not necessarily. The answer de- 
pends upon a number of factors, one of 
the most important being the effect of 
the new industries upon the national in- 
come, which is another way of saying 
that the volume of trade depends upon 
whether the industries are economically 


5 See tatble at end of article for the distri- 
bution of Latin American foreign trade, by 
economic classes, in 1928, 1935, and 1937. 





sound or are merely “white elephants.” 
Historically there is a strong parallelism 
between the long-run growth of national 
income and the growth of imports (at 
least up to 1930) .° 


Demands for Industry’s Goods 


Space does not permit a discussion of 
the complex problems involved in the 
determination of the soundness of a pro- 
posed industry, but in some cases it is 
clear that the available land, labor, and 
capital can be more advantageously used 
in primary than in secondary industry. 
Generally speaking, however, there is a 
strong presumption in favor of more pro- 
cessing in those countries having limited 
agricultural and mineral resources and a 
surplus of low-priced agricultural labor. 
In Japan, for example, industrialization 
resulted in a large increase in the per 
capita national wealth, despite the 
growth of population. On the other 
hand, in Australia the output per head 
in the manufacturing industries appears 
to have been no more, and possibly less, 
than in agriculture. It is therefore not 
surprising that during the period 1915 to 
1938, Australian imports of manufac- 
tured consumer goods rose only slightly 
in value and probably fell in volume.’ It 
may be noted also that the expansion of 
imports of consumer goods is likely to be 
less than the rise in national income, 
since part of the new purchasing power 
will be spent on services. 


®* Staley, Eugene. World Economic Devel- 
opment (Montreal, International Labour 
Office, 1945), pp. 139-147. 

‘Brown, A. J. Industrialization and 
Trade (London Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, 1943), pp. 51, 53 and 55-56. 


(Continued on p. 32) 
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Activities of the Office 
of War Areas Trade 


Last in a series of four articles on the activities of the Office of International Trade 


S AN AFTERMATH of the war, 
business and the Government are 
confronted with many serious and ex- 
tremely complicated problems relating to 
trade, commerce, and investment in for- 
mer enemy countries and other areas 
with which private trade is not feasible 
because of Allied military occupation or 
the complete disruption of the economy 
of those areas by the war. A very sub- 
stantial part of our former foreign mar- 
kets and sources of supply for raw ma- 
terials and manufactured products is 
affected by prevailing conditions in those 
countries. Of the former enemy coun- 
tries, prewar exports to and imports 
from Germany, Austria, and Japan 
alone amounted to many hundreds of 
millions of dollars annually. Many mil- 
lions more of American dollars were tied 
up in industrial and commercial prop- 
erties in those countries. Today, there 
is no private trade between the United 
States and these areas; the rights of 
American concerns and businessmen in 
their German plants or branch estab- 
lishments are as yet undetermined. Nor 
does there appear to be any likelihood 
that we will see an early return to any- 
thing remotely resembling the “status 
quo ante.” 
Government's Basic Policy 

This Government is committed to a 
policy looking to the eventual resump- 
tion of private trade with these areas. 
The Department of Commerce, charged 
with the statutory responsibility of fos- 
tering and promoting the foreign com- 
merce of the United States, is actively 
engaged through its Office of War Areas 
Trade ‘(in the Office of International 
Trade in attempting to give effect to this 
policy. Insofar as its activities in this 
regard relate to the former enemy coun- 
tries, its operations must, of course, be 
subject to and consistent with the prin- 
ciples and policies laid down by the Allies 
in the Potsdam Declaration and subse- 
quent inter-government agreements con- 
cerning these conquered countries. 

The basic policy with respect to these 
defeated nations, however, makes express 
provision for the carrying on of trade 
sufficient to maintain, but not exceed, a 
prescribed standard of living and to pay 
the costs of Allied occupation and of the 
importation of essential supplies. For 


By Murray H. Marker, Director, 
Office of War Areas Trade, Office 
of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce 


some time to come—it is impossible to say 
for how long—such trade as will be per- 
mitted between these countries and the 
rest of the world will not be on a private 
basis. But to the extent that trade with 
those countries will be permitted, through 
whatever channels and procedures may 
be devised, the American businessman is 
desirous of getting and is entitled to get 
his fair share. 

Allied terms imposed upon Germany 
and Japan include the payment of repa- 
rations by those countries to lessen the 
financial burden borne by the victorious 
powers in waging the war and to com- 
pensate, partially at least, for the physi- 
cal destruction suffered by these powers. 
Such reparation as will be effected, how- 
ever, will not be made in currency but by 
turning over to the beneficiary countries 
German and Japanese plants, capital 
equipment, and other goods. These 
former enemy assets will be made avail- 
able by the recipient nations fer purchase 
by their citizens. 


Mayor Objectives 


The three major objectives of the 
Office of War Areas Trade may be stated 
as follows: 

1. To encourage and work toward the 
early restoration of private trade with 
former enemy countries. 

2. To assist the American business 
community in carrying on interim trade 
with the affected areas so as to assure 
American firms an opportunity to obtain 
a fair share in the export-import trade 
with those countries, a fair share of the 
new markets created by the economic and 
industrial changes brought about by the 
defeat and deindustrialization of Ger- 
many and Japan, and a fair opportunity 
to acquire enemy capital goods made 
available through reparation procedures. 

3. To represent United States trade in- 
terests in the formulation and imple- 
mentation of Government policy with re- 
spect to the control and transformation 
of the economy of former enemy coun- 
tries during the transition to peacetime 
patterns. 


Main Categories of Work 


For organizational purposes, the work 
of this Office may be divided into two 
main categories: trade operations and the 
disposition of enemy assets. Conse. 
quently, two branches were established 
to undertake the responsibilities relating 
to these spheres of activity. The Trade 
Operations Branch, as the name implies, 
is charged with responsibility for assist. 
ing in the formulation of the Commerce 
Department’s and, in collaboration with 
the State and War Departments, the 
Government's economic and commercial 
policy regarding Germany and Japan. It 
is engaged in ascertaining, analyzing, 
and making known to American business- 
men the effect of the defeat and deindus- 
trialization of Germany and Japan on our 
own economy. It proposes to provide a 
focal point for the handling of the prob- 
lems confronting our trade community in 
connection with the future trade with 
the former enemy countries. In the de- 
liberations of the various agencies of our 
Government on questions of business 
with these areas, it attempts to repre- 
sent the interests and viewpoints of the 
businessman on the one hand and, on 
the other, serves as the channel through 
which the decisions and measures 
adopted by the Government are made 
known and explained to the businessman. 


Orderly Transition Sought 


The primary concern of the Trade 
Operations Branch of the Office of War 
Areas Trade is the planning and effectu- 
ating of an orderly and early transition 
from the present state of affairs to the 
time when full private trade with the 
countries in question can be reestab- 
lished. No direct communication can be 
had at the present time between Ameri- 
can importers and their former or neW 
suppliers, or between American exporters 
and possible purchasers in the affected 
areas. There is no existing rate of ex- 
change upon which commercial transac- 
tions may be based. Transportation fa- 
cilities are controlled by the military 
powers occupying the areas. All the 
fundamental conditions requisite to nor- 
mal commercial activities are absent. 

During this period, whatever trade is 
permitted between those countries and 
the United States will have to be con- 
ducted on a Government level. The 

(Continued on p. 13) 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence Branch, Office of International Trade 


The firms and individuals listed below 
have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or 
in United States representations. Most 
of these trade opportunities have been 
reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by 
local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contacts. Additional 
information concerning each export or 
import opportunity, including a World 
Trade Directory Report, is available to 
qualified United States firms, and may be 
obtained upon inquiry from the Basic 
Intelligence Services Division, Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, or through the Department’s 
field offices, for $1 each. Interested 
United States firms should correspond 
directly with the firms listed concerning 
any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the Department of Commerce cannot as- 
sume any responsibility for any trans- 
actions, undertaken with these firms. 
The usual precautions should be taken 
in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 
ject to prevailing export and import con- 
trols in this country and abroad. (It is 
recognized that many of the items speci- 
fied as export opportunities are in short 
supply or that full facilities for private 
trade may not have been reestablished 
in some of the areas from which inquiries 
have been received. However, many 











Swedish Commission to Buy 
for Technology Institute 


An official Swedish commission 
representing the State-owned 
Chalmers Institute of Technology 
| at Goteborg are arriving in Los 
| Angeles the latter part of this 
month. During their 20 months’ 
Stay they will study new develop- 
ments in laboratory apparatus, 
| particularly as to construction and 
equipment. They also expect to 
place orders for the Institute which 
is embarking on a program of 
erecting new buildings and en- 
larging its present laboratories. 
Members of the commission— 
Profs. S. Ekelof, O. Rydbeck, and 
M. Wernstedt—will visit Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Chicago, 
Washington, D. C., Boston, New 
York, and other cities. Their mail- 
ing addresses while in this country 
are: Grace Lines, Inc., Los Angeles; 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago; and Swed- 
ish Consulate General, New York 
City. 

















United States foreign traders are pro- 
ceeding now with negotiations for busi- 
ness when conditions permit.) 


Index by Commodities 


[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items 
in Sections Below] 


Art Supplies: 32. 

Asbestos: 24. 

Automotive Equipment and _ Accessories: 
1, 4, 17, 35, 36, 37 

Cargo Ship: 6. 

Chemicals: 22. 

Clocks and Watches: 34. 

Clothing: 7, 10. 

Construction Materials and Equipment: 3, 21. 

Creosote Oil: 40. 

Electrical Appliances: 22 

Foodstuffs: 20, 23, 26. 

General Merchandise: 13 

Hardware: 38. 

Hides and Skins: 13, 27. 

Hospital Supplies: 16. 

Household Appliances and 
4, 38, 39. 

Lumber and Wood Products: 5, 13 

Machinery: 5, 9, 12, 14, 15, 20, 25, 36 

Mining Equipment: 6. 

Motion-Picture Equipment: 11 

Motors: 4. 

Office and School Supplies: 32, 33, 34 

Optical Goods: 33 

Paper and Paper products: 15 

Plants and Seeds: 30. 

Plastics: 3. 

Poultry Feeds: 26 

Printing Equipment and Supplies: 8 

Scientific Instruments: 32, 33 

Tanning Products: 28 

Textiles: 10, 18, 19 


Furnishings: 


Tires: 17. 
Tools; 1, 2, 4 
Toys: 31 


Trucks: 35 
Typewriters: 17, 33 
X-Ray Films: 29 
Yarn: 10 

Zippers: 10 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—Weston Rodger Fox, of Weston 
R. Fox and Co., 43 Hardware Street, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, is interested in contacting 
manufacturers of machine tools and gages; 
automotive and engineering tool Scheduled 
to arrive: during April, via San Francisco. 
Length of visit: about 3 months. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Australian Trade Commissioner, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Itinerary: 
Ravenna, Tiffin, Fremont, Ohio; East Aurora 
Jamestown, N. Y.; Jersey City, Newark; Port 
Austin, Mich.; Chicago; Lancaster, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; New Bedford, Mass.; Minneapolis, 
Racine, and Milwaukee 

2. Australia—Royston Siddons of Siddons 
Drop Forgings, Pty., Ltd., 77—a Spensley Street, 
Clifton Hill, Melbourne, Victoria, is interested 
in studying American production methods in 
the manufacture of drop forging tools, espe- 
cially those used in the automotive and 
engineering field. Scheduled to arrive: dur- 
ing April, via San Francisco. Length of visit: 
about 3 months. U.S. address: c/o Austral- 
ian Trade Commissioner, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Itinerary: Ravenna, Tiffin, 
Fremont, Ohio; East Aurora, Jamestown, 
N. Y.; Jersey City, Newark; Port Austin, 
Mich.; Chicago; Lancaster, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
New Bedford, Mass.; Minneapolis, Racine, and 
Milwaukee. 


3. Brazil—Francisco de Paula Machado de 
Campos, representing Cia. “Electrica Caiua,” 
and Cia. Federal de Comercio e Industria, 
both of Sao Paulo, is interested in purchasin 
construction materials and equipment, in. 
cluding plastics. He also desires representa. 
tions for construction and railroad equip- 
ment; nonferrous materials. He is now in 
this country for 2 months. U. S. address: 
American Steel Export Co., 347 Madison Ay. 
enue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
City, Schenectady, Chicago, Milwaukee. 

4. Brazil—Bernardo Leao Pascovitch, rep- 
resenting Irmaos Pascovitch, 478 Francisco 
Ferrer, Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul, is in- 
terested in household appliances ; automotive 
parts and accessories, motors, and tools, 
Scheduled to arrive: April 25, via Miami, 
Length of visit: indefinite. U. S. address: 
c/o U.S. Department of Commerce, 61 Broad- 
way, New York 6,N. Y. Itinerary: New York 








| Two Universities in India 
Seek Laboratory Equipment 


Two universities in India are in 
the market for laboratory equip- 
ment in connection with their en- 
gineering courses, according to the 

| American Consul at Madras, India. 

The prospective purchasers are 

| the Sarada Vilas Intermediate Col- 
lege, Mysore City, Mysore, and the 

Annamalai University, Annama- 

lainagar, Madras Presidency, In- 

dia. Each recently instituted a 4- 

year course of study in Engineer- 

ing and Technology. While the 
first 2 years of the course will not 
entail much laboratory work, the 

universities will need by July 1947 

equipment for civil, mechanical, 

electrical, and chemical engi- 
|} nmeerirg. 

The American Consulate has 
forwarded a fairly detailed list of 
equipment desired for the course 
in chemical engineering in the 
crushing and grinding section, 
general section, and still room. 
These details can be obtained by 
writing the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Commerce Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Interested American manufac- 
turers should send their catalogs 
direct to the universities mentioned 
above. 

A third inquiry has come from 
| the St. Philomena’s Art and 
Science College, Mysore City, My- 
sore, India. The secretary of this 
school requests the following: 
Publishers’ catalogs, particularly 
scientific; and manufacturers’ cat- 
alogs of high-school _ scientific 
laboratory ‘equipment, including 
simpler astronomical instruments. 
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City, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, and Detroit. 

5, Brazil.—Ricardo Wagner, Rua Julia 
wanderlei No. 1042, Ponta Grossa, represent- 
ing Wagner & Cia., and Industrias Wagner, 
Ltda., both of Ponta Grossa, is interested in 
veneers and plywood. He is also seeking 
technical information about machinery for 
cardboard and plywood factories. Scheduled 
to arrive: during April, via Miami. Length 
of visit: 3 months. Since Mr. Wagner's U. S. 
address is not known at this time, it is sug- 
gested that interested firms contact him 
through Ponta Grossa. Itinerary: New York 
City, Philadelphia. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 

ared on Industrias Wagner, Ltda. 

6. Chile —Renato Del Rio (Herrera), repre- 
senting Cia. Carbonifera y de Fundicion, 
Schwager, Prat 772 Valparaiso, is interested 
in obtaining a self-unloading bulk cargo 
ship and coal-mining equipment. Scheduled 
to arrive: April 15. U.S. address: Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, Park Avenue at Fiftieth Street, 
or Duncan, Fox & Co., Inc., 60 Beaver Street, 
New York City. 

7. Chile—Isabel Rourke, representing 
Rourke, Ramirez y Cia., Ltda., Bandera 139, 
Santiago, is interested in women’s and chil- 
dren’s clothing. Scheduled to arrive: April 
5, via Los Angeles. Length of visit: 3 months. 
U. S. address: c/o George Elliott Read, 9815 
Wilshire Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. Itinerary: 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Chicago, and 
New York City. 

8. Ecuador—Dr. don Marco Tulio Gonzalez, 
Manager, Sociedad Andénima “El Tiempo,” 
Quito, is interested in purchasing complete 
equipment for a newspaper plant, such as 
rotary presses, linotype and photoengraving 
machines and accessories. Scheduled to ar- 
rive: April 10, via Miami. Length of visit: 1 
month. U.S. address: c/o Ecuadorian Con- 
sulate General, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

9. Ecuador—-Kamil Kohn, representing La 
Ideal, Industria de Telas Metélicos, Ambato, 
is interested in purchasing machinery and 
materials for the manufacture of screen wire. 
He is now in the United States for 4 months. 
U. S. address c/o Otto Kohn, 345 E. Seventy- 
seventh Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City, Philadelphia, Hanover, Pa. 

10. Eire—Marcus Witztum, representing 
Hirsch Ribbons, Ltd., 24 Suffolk Street; Les 
Modes Modernes, Ltd., Galway, and Wings, 
Ltd., 9-10 Upper Liffey Street, all of Dublin, 
is interested in rayon yarn, textiles, zippers, 
and hats. He is now in this country until 
May 1. U.S. address: c/o Belmont Plaza 
Hotel, Forty-ninth Street and Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. In view of the fact 
that Mr. Witztum is here for only a short 
time, it is suggested that interested firms 
contact him at one of the addresses given in 
Dublin, if they are unable to do so at his 
U. S. address. 











Belgian Firm Asks Contact 
With Equipment Producers 


A Belgian wholesaler and manu- 
facturer of builders’ machinery 
and equipment seeks contact with 
United States patent-holders of 
material hoists and elevators, con- 
crete bar shears, agitators, an- 
chors, drills, concrete mixers, and 
the like. The firm — Etablisse- 
ments Louis Sacre & Fréres, 6 rue 
Hongree, Belgium—is interested in 
manufacturing this type of equip- 
ment in France under American 
license. 

World Trade Directory report 
available from Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch (U. S. Department 
of Commerce) on request. 
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Foreign “Know-How” Is Offered U. S. Manufacturers 


In line with its recent announcement as to publishing inquiries on American 
“know-how” sought abroad, the Department of Commerce will give equal attention 
to offers received from foreign patentholders. Two recent examples of such oppor- 
tunities offered manufacturers in this country are given below: 

Brackets —G. M. Frost, 47 Third Avenue, Parktown North, Johannesburg, South 
Africa, is the inventor and owner of U. S. Patent No. 2,336,604—“Improvements in 
Detachable Cantilever Bracket Structures’—which he would like to dispose of by 
direct sale or on a royalty basis. 

The invention was originally conceived to fill the need for racks to support electric 
cables in power stations. According to the American Commercial Attaché, however, 
it has far wider applications. For instance, through minor variations in construction 
the brackets can be used to support shelves in homes as well as in business 
establishments. 

Patents have been taken out in both South Africa and Great Britain. For the past 
4 years the device has been manufactured and sold in South Africa under the name 
of “Kliprax.” 

A sample of this bracket is in the possession of J. J. Kock, agent, of Johannesburg, 
who is in this country at the present time. Those wishing to obtain data from 
Mr. Kock should write him c/o Consulate General of South Africa, 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

Three-Dimension Fluoroscope.—Boshko S. Jovanovich and his son Dushan B., of 
Belgrade, have invented equipment known as “Stereofluoroscope.” According to the 
American Embassy in that city, the two inventors, who have spent many years in 
X-ray research and development, are anxious to sell their patent on this device to an 
American company. They are also interested in the possibilities of coming to the 
United States to continue their work along the same lines. 

The purpose of the stereofluoroscope is to stereoscopically see through an object 
in three dimensions. Thus the invention has distinct possibilities for use in many 
branches of both medicine and industry. 

In this connection, a representative of the Embassy witnessed a demonstration of 
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the machine and, in his opinion, it meets all claims. He reports seeing the stereo- 
fluoroscope used to explore a human skull containing several bullets, a broken arm, 
and small foreign bodies in sections of human bones. Thanks to the three-dimen- 
sional effect, it was easy to locate foreign bodies in relation to the depth of bones, 
and also to note the position and direction of bone cracks. 

One copy of the drawing of the stereofluoroscope is available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch, Office of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D.C. Interested American businessmen can borrow this or 
write to the inventors, in care of the American Embassy, Belgrade, Yugoslavia. 

















World Trade Directory Reports being pre- 
pared on Les Modes Modernes, Ltd., and 
Wings, Ltd. 

11. France—Pierre Couffin, representing 
Chambre Syndicale des Importateurs en 
Matériel Photo et Cinema, is interested in 
contacting manufacturers and exporters of 
motion-picture equipment. Scheduled to 
arrive: during April. Length of visit: in- 
definite. U.S. address: c/o Neuert, Wilton & 
Associates, Inc., Suite 1500, 32 West Randolph 
Street, Chicago 1, Ill. Itinerary: Chicago, 
New York City, and possibly Rochester. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

12. France-——Pierre Scelles, representing 
Biscuits Gondolo, 72, rue Vaillant Couturier, 
Maisons Alfort, is interested in purchasing 
machinery and tools used in the manufacture 
of biscuits and crackers. He is now in this 
country until about May 1. U. S. address: 
c/o American Express Co., 65 Broadway, New 
York City. Since Mr. Scelles stay is short, it 
is suggested that interested concerns con- 
tact the French firm directly. Itinerary: New 
York, Washington, D. C., Hershey, Pa., Chica- 
go, and Detroit. 

13. Gold Coast—William Baidoe Ansah of 
W. Baidoe Ansah & Co., P. O. Box 974, Accra, is 
interested in general merchandise. He also 
desires to contact American importers in- 
terested in obtaining products of the Gold 
Coast, such as lumber, monkey skins, rattan, 
etc. Scheduled to arrive: March 15, via New 
York City. U.S. address: c/o Dr. M. Russell 
Stein, 157 West Fifty-seventh Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City; Cock- 
eysville, Md.; Washington, D. C., and Miami. 

14. Iceland—Thorkell Th. Clementz, 
Njalsgata 35, Reykjavik, a representative of 
the Icelandic Government, is interested in 
purchasing machinery for making wooden 
barrels suitable for packing herring. Sched- 
uled to arrive: April 2, via New York City. 
Length of visit: 2 months. U.S. address: 
Consulate General of Iceland, 595 Madison 
Avenue, New York,N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
City, Washington, D. C., and Chicago. 


15. Mezico—Ruben Armenta and Fernando 
Solis, representing “Cervantes” Libreria y 
Papeleria, Palma Norte 335, Mexico, D. F., are 
interested in stationery and paper products; 
wire binding and plastic binding machinery. 
He is now in this country for about 2 weeks. 
U. S. address: c/o U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, 61 Broadway, New York 6,N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York City. 

16. Mexico—Francisco J. Valle, representing 
Dr. Jose Eleuterio Gonsalez, Administrador 
Hospital Civil, Monterrey, N. L., is interested 
in hospital supplies. He is now in this coun- 
try for only a few days. U.S. address: c/o 
Robert E. Lee Hotel, San Antonio, Tex. Since 
Mr. Valle’s visit is limited, it is suggested that 
interested firms correspond with the Hospital 
in Monterrey. Itinerary: San Antonio, Dallas, 
Houston, Oklahoma City, Kansas City, St. 
Lovis, and New Orleans. 

17. Morocco—Mogens Brix-Kjelgaard, Ave- 
nue Lucien Saint, Anfa Sup., Casablanca, is 
interested in obtaining representations for 
tires and automobile accessories; typewriters, 
etc. Scheduled to arrive: March 18, via New 
York or Philadelphia. Length of visit: 3 
months. U.S. address: c/o Consulate General 
of Denmark, 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City, Washington, D. C., 
Chicago. 

18. New Zealand—Cecil Wootton Clark, 
representing Harris Langton, Ltd., 428-432 
Queen Street, Auckland, is interested in pur- 
chasing materials suitable for making rain- 
coats, and _ studying latest production 
methods in this field. Scheduled to arrive: 
during April, via New York City. Length of 
visit: 3 months. U. S. address: c/o A. M. 
Walker, 50 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Akron, Cleveland, and San 
Francisco. 

19. South Africa—R. Glasstone, represent- 
ing Manchester Trading Co., 32 Darling Street, 
Capetown, is interested in tertiles. Scheduled 
to arrive: during April, probably via New 
York City. Length of visit: about 6 months. 


(Continued on p. 33) 
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Prepared by the Office of the Foreign Liquidation Commissioner, Department of State 


The Office of the Foreign Liquidation 
Commissioner has announced the sale of 
installations in Italy and India as well as 
sales in the Philippine Islands. All sales 
were made within the past 30 days. 

Two sizable fixed-installation sales in 
widely separated parts of the world, net- 
ting approximately 50 and 40 percent re- 
turns on the original investment, were 
announced April 12 by the OFLC. They 
were as follows: 

All fixed-plants signal installations in 
Italy, to the Royal Italian Government, for 
$1,009,056.65. The American investment in 
these items was listed at $2,522,641.61, making 
the return roughly 40 percent of original cost 
to the United States. 

Four plants for manufacture of oil drums 
and cans in India to Allen Berry & Co., Ltd., 
for $968,405.76. American investment in the 
plants was reported to FLC as $2,031,874.37, 

. which placed the return on the original cost 
at approximately 50 percent. 


The Italy signal installations comprised 
all the open wire and cable lines used by 
the U. S. Army during the Italian cam- 
paigns. The 162 separate units involved 
included poles, arms, anchors, and wire. 

The drum plants, located at Madras 
and Tezgaom, were used during the war 
to manufacture 55-gallon drums for 
petroleum products and 5-gallon gasoline 
cans. 

Both the Italian and Indian installa- 
tions had been declared surplus by the 
Army and were turned over to the FLC 
for disposal. 

Three 100-kw. generators sold to an 
American Army veteran in the Philip- 
pines by the Office of the Foreign Liq- 
uidation Commissioner gave electrical 
facilities to thousands of residents of 
northern Luzon. The soldier purchased 
this equipment to inaugurate a public- 
utility program for the town of Lingayen, 
Pangasinan, a Filipino city of some 
38,000 inhabitants. 

The enterprising GI, Sergeant Marvin 
O. Rose, together with two Filipino citi- 
zens, decided last July to form a corpo- 
ration to restore lighting and power fa- 
cilities to the town. When hostilities 
broke out in 1941, the Government-oper- 
ated power company was closed. During 
the 3 years of Japanese occupation, the 
enemy forced the electrical engineer at 
Lingayen to supply power on a single 
line, using coconut oil as fuel. Lack of 
sufficient power forced abandonment of 
the project. 

With the advent of peace, Lingayen 
still remained unlighted. The Japanese 
policy of destruction, together with 
American bombardment, had destroyed 
all the generators of the electric com- 
pany. In July 1945, enterprising young 
Rose, together with Irineo Baltazar and 
Dr. Bernardo Acena, his native assist- 
ants, decided to form a corporation. On 
November 28, 1945, the Lingayen Gulf 


Electric Power Co. was formally estab- 
lished. 

The company was able to secure a 
franchise from the Philippine Govern- 
ment, authorizing it to render lighting 
service to Lingayen, as well as to the 
nearby town of Binmaley, with a popula- 
tion of 30,000 souls. Sgt. Rose, in con- 
junction with Mr. Baltazar and Dr. 
Acena, set out to procure surplus army 
equipment, in order to give the towns- 
people of Lingayen and Binmaley light- 
ing facilities without delay. From the 
Foreign Liquidation Commissioner they 
were able to obtain three Diesel-powered 
generators, each having a power output 
of 100 kilowatts. 

On the first floor of a bomb-battered 
building in Lingayen, the company set 
up its newly purchased equipment. 
The transportation of the 9-ton gener- 
ators from Manila to Lingayen was the 
first big problem that faced the company. 
Then sufficient wire, light bulbs, sockets, 
and transformers became increasingly 
hard to procure. The Diesel oil, fuel for 
the generators, had to be hauled from 
La Union, 80 miles away. There was no 
problem, however, with regards to la- 
bor. In December 1945, the coopera- 
tion between the American GI and his 
Filipino friends gave its first result; the 
streets and the houses of Lingayen were 
lighted once again, after nearly 4 years. 
And on February 2, 1946, in connection 
with the town festival of Binmaley, the 
Lingayen Gulf Electric Power Co. il- 
luminated the town auditorium and the 
principal streets with multicolored lights. 
With three Diesel-powered generators 
that were formerly used to help win the 
war, this GI and his Filipino friends are 
helping to consolidate the peace. 
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With Mr. Baltazar as president, Dr. 
Acena as treasurer and secretary, and 
Sgt. Rose as general manager, the com. 
pany today employs 32 Filipino tech. 
nicians and linemen in carrying out its 
policy of better lighting service, for an 
area having a total population of 68,000. 
The demand for lighting facilities in the 
neighboring towns has increased. 4A). 
ready, the people of Labrador, Bugallon, 
and Aguilar have requested the Philip. 
pine Government to extend the com- 
pany’s franchise to include their towns, 
If this extension is granted, the com. 
pany will be servicing an area contain- 
ing a total of 600,000 inhabitants. 

Set. Marvin O. Rose is a native of 
Crossville, Tenn. He was a sophomore in 
engineering at the Tennessee School of 
Technology in Cooksville when he en- 
tered the Armed Forces. At present, 
he is trying to obtain his discharge from 
the Army. Sgt. Rose plans to make his 
home in the islands. 

“The people in that area need light,” 
he said, ‘“‘and we plan to give it to them. 
We will import, from abroad, bigger and 
better machines to bring the real light 
of peace into their homes.” 

Reconversion in the Philippine Islands 
was given other assistance recently by 
the sale of surplus automotive and con- 
struction equipment to local purchasers 
for $143,124.37, the Office of the Foreign 
Liquidation Commissioner announced 
today. 

The equipment had been declared sur- 
plus to the FLC by the Army. 

James L. Carson, Jr., Manila individ- 
ual, purchased 50 %4-ton cargo vehicles, 
50 ambulances, 50 142-ton cargo trucks, 
and 24 2!4-ton cargo trucks for $116,565. 

The Pand Fand Trading Co. of Manila 
bought the following surplus equipment 
from the FLC: One motor grader, one 
tandem roller, one crane crawler, one 
shovel boom dipper, one crane boom, one 
clamshell bucket, one dragline bucket, 
two 2'5-ton dump trucks, and two %4-ton 
dump trucks, and two %4-ton pick-up 
trucks for $26,559.37. 

Rehabilitation of the Philippine Com- 
monwealth was further aided by recent 
sales of United States surplus, netting 
the United States $1,019.586.94, the Office 
of the Foreign Liquidation Commissioner 
announced today. 

The following purchases were an- 
nounced: Universal Trading Co., Inc., 
Manila, bought 5,500 accessory packs for 
$102,575; Alfonso Tan, Manila merchant, 
bought 6,925 mattress covers for $12,742; 
39,081 bath towels for $17,195.64; and 
39,142 hand towels for $7,828.40; Juanita 
Martineez, a Manila individual, bought 
100 jeeps for $36,750, 5 weapon carriers 
for $43,280, 5 command cars for $43,- 
292.50, 10 114-ton cargo trucks for $8,635, 
and 30 2'-ton cargo trucks for $24,375; 
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and Chang Rio, a Manila individual, 
pought 2,000 accessory packs for $37,300. 

In other transactions completed by the 
OFLC: Pureza B. Abella, a Manila indi- 
yidual, purchased one 1939-model Buick 
four-door sedan for $1,000, 44 jeeps for 
$17,600, 4 242-ton cargo trucks for $3,240, 
and 20 2'2-ton dump trucks for $188,875. 
The Folsom Co., Inc., of Manila, bought 
15 2%2-ton cargo trucks for $13,365, 4 
weapon carriers for $2,506.50, 30 ambu- 
Jances for $28,359.30, 20 jeeps for $7,225.60 
and 10 2'2-ton cargo trucks for $8,100. 
The Philippine Hardware and Supply Co., 
Manila, bought 1,000 accessory packs for 
$30,000 and 10,000 pounds of preserved 
putter for $3,000; Herminio H. Lim, a 
Manila individual, purchased 4,500 acces- 
sory packs for $135,225. Jose Mateo, a 
Manila individual, bought 1,000 accessory 
packs for $30,760 and Go Ching Lee, a 
Manila merchant purchased 2,000 acces- 
sory packs for $60,100. Al Ross, Tagay- 
tay, Luzon, bought 10 jeeps for $3,000, 16 
weapon carriers for $9,180, 10 142-ton 
cargo trucks for $5,400, 7 242-ton cargo 
trucks for $5,630, and 5 ambulances for 
$4,050.50. Yek Hua Trading Corp., 
Manila, purchased 57 ambulances for 
$41,382 and 50 weapon carriers for 
$25,065; the Luzon Stevedoring Co., 
Manila, bought 100,000 pounds of corned- 
beef hash for $25,000. The Philippine 
Air Lines Inc., Manila, acquired 12 Pratt 
and Whitney aircraft engines for $66,000. 
Richard E. Craves, Tacloban, Leyte, 
bought one 120-foot Diesel, twin-screw 
steel ship for $30,000. A. Soriano and 
Co., Ltd., Manila, bought one Cornith 
circular sawmill with attendant equip- 
ment for $112,550. 





Activities of the 
Office of War 
Areas Trade 


(Continued from p. 8) 


Trade Operations Branch, in coopera- 
tion with the State and War Departments 
and the U. S. Commercial Company, will 
seek to facilitate the handling of such 
trade and protect and promote the in- 
terests of the American businessman in 
such commerce. More importantly, this 
Branch of the Office of War Areas Trade 
will strive to formulate and devise pro- 
cedures and mechanics to permit the 
American businessman to participate 
more and more in the operations of trade 
with those countries on a private basis. 
Working with the other interested Gov- 
ernment departments, it will endeavor 
progressively to reduce and ultimately to 
remove the present obstacles to direct 
mail and personal communication, com- 
mercial banking and insurance transac- 
tions, regular transportation and ship- 
ping arrangements, and the other 
activities which make private trade 
possible. 


Enemy Assets Branch 


While it is still too early to predict with 
any certainty how much the United 
States will receive from Germany and 
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Japan in the way of reparations, the esti- 
mates range from $500,000,000 to $2,000,- 
000,000. Principally, this will come to us 
in the form of industrial plants and 
equipment. It is the function of the 
Enemy Assets Branch of the Office of 
War Areas Trade to serve as the con- 
necting link between the agencies, both 
national and international, concerned 
with selecting, allocating, and disposing 
of these capital assets and the American 
firms and individuals interested in ac- 
quiring them. 

Allocation of plants available for repa- 
ration in Germany is made by the Allied 
Control Council, sitting in Berlin. Of the 
total of German plants and equipment 
determined to be available in the three 
western zones occupied by the United 
States, Great Britain, and France, the 
Potsdam Agreement provided that 25 per- 
cent should be allocable to the U.S. S. R. 
and 75 percent to the western powers. 
Recently there was set up in Brussels the 
Inter-Allied Reparations Agency, com- 
posed of representatives of the 18 nations, 
including the United States, making up 
these so-called western Allies, and its 
function is to apportion among these 18 
countries the property allocated to it by 
the Allied Control Council. 

The Enemy Assets Branch is the 
medium through which the need of 
America’s industrial economy for and 
the interest of American business con- 
cerns in such plants and equipment is 
ascertained and presented to the U. S. 
representatives on the ACC and the 
IARA with a view to assisting them in 
obtaining the allocation to the United 
States reparation account of such prop- 
erty as is determined to be needed and 
desired here. 

This Branch obtains all the available 
information it can possibly get bearing 
on the properties included in the repara- 


tion lists and circulates that data 
through newspaper releases and to trade 
associations, business groups, chambers 
of commerce, and interested individuals 
and concerns in the United States, and 
solicits and invites information indicat- 
ing any interest in the acquisition of 
such properties for transfer to this coun- 
try or to another country. 


Difficulties To Be Solved 


There are many phases of the repara- 
tions program which have not yet been 
fully developed. Many problems and 
difficulties still remain to be solved. The 
Enemy Assets Branch, in the interest of 
prospective American purchasers of such 
reparation properties, is working with 
the State Department in developing 
procedures and mechanics for getting 
more detailed information on such prop- 
erties; for facilitating inspection of such 
plants before they are dismantled; for 
providing more time between the date of 
the issuance of the lists of plants and 
the date when allocation is made; and 
for the method of disposal and sale when 
ultimately the Inter-Allied Reparation 
Agency allocates specific plants to the 
United States reparation account. 

Similar responsibilities devolve upon 
this Branch with respect to reparation 
from Japan. Roughly some 800 Japa- 
nese plants have already been seized by 
General MacArthur as Supreme Com- 
mander of the Allied Powers in Japan, 
but the program as a whole has not yet 
reached the stage of the German oper- 
ation. 

The Enemy Assets Branch is engaged 
in attempting to work out another prob- 
lem of considerable concern to the Amer- 
ican industrialist. There is a very sub 
stantial demand in this country for many 
items of industrial equipment (so far 
from Germany only) which represent a 
technological advance over our own or 
which, because of shortages and manu- 
facturing bottlenecks, cannot be ob- 
tained here for several years. Requests 
for such equipment are being received, 
and methods are being studied to make 
it possible to acquire such equipment for 
delivery to this country. 


Purpose and Goal 


Summed up briefly, the Office of War 
Areas Trade proposes to serve as the rep- 
resentative of American business in the 
Government on all matters pertaining to 
trade with the areas described and to 
the acquisition of German and Japanese 
plants and equipment made available as 
reparations. It attempts to provide a 
central point for American businessmen 
to submit such problems having to do 
with these areas, and an organization to 
promote and protect America’s indus- 
trial and commercial interests in these 
areas. The major objective of this Office 
is to assure the proper articulation of 
the economic conditions and policies 
prevailing in and controlling these areas 
with the form and the requirements of 
our own economy. The ultimate goal is 
the restoration of normal, peaceful trade 
between the United States and these 
countries. 
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Reports Submitted by Offices of the U. S. Foreign Service 


Mexico 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Mezico City) 


Financial institutions in Mexico City 
report that industrial shares are firm, 
that some mining stocks are rising as a 
result of belief that silver prices will go 
up, and that wholesale and retail sales 
have increased in response to spring ag- 
ricultural activities in many parts of the 
Republic and to expanding industrial 
production. An increase in interest rates 
has recently been noted as a result of 
pressure on the credit facilities of the 
banks. The general wholesale price in- 
dex for Mexico City (1929=100) prepared 
by the Bank of Mexico reached 269.5 in 
March 1946, as compared with 266.7 in 
February, 267.2 in January, and 236.3 in 
March 1945. 

Telephonic communications have been 
established between the Peninsula of 
Lower California and the mainland of 
Mexico. Work on the unfinished sec- 
tions of the Pan American Highway in 
southern Mexico has been intensified in 
order to complete as much as possible 
before the summer rainy season begins. 

Considerable alarm was felt at the re- 
port that the United States had frozen 
wheat shipments, since many mills were 
closed at the end of March for lack of 
wheat and stocks were low at other 
points. This alarm was dissipated by 
subsequent announcements indicating 
that approximately 22,000 metric tons 
are available for shipment during April 
as well as 4,000 tons of flour. Mexico’s 
sugar deficit was relieved by the conclu- 
sion of negotiations for the annual pur- 
chase of 100,000 metric tons of raw sugar 
from Cuba over a 3-year period. In ex- 
change, Mexico is reported to have agreed 
to ship 20,000 tons of chick-peas to Cuba 
and to have granted that country other 
concessions, notably duty-free entry of 
3,000,000 cigars. 

On April 3 the President of Mexico 
laid the first stone of a building which 
initiates the Government’s program for 
constructing low-cost houses. In Mexico 
City, with its growing population, the 
congestion and lack of sanitary facilities 
provided for low-income groups present 
a serious problem. In an effort to rem- 
edy this situation the Mexican Congress, 
in its last session, enacted a iaw creat- 
ing a Housing Development Bank in the 
Federal District, with a capital of 10,- 
000,000 pesos, 85 percent of which is to 
be subscribed by governmental entities. 
Under the terms of this law some land 
has already been expropriated and con- 
struction of the first unit has com- 
menced. 

The twelfth annual convention of the 
Mexican Bankers Association was held 
in Mexico City March 21-23 and was at- 
tended by more than 300 delegates, of 


which about one-fourth were from the 
United States, Canada, Cuba, and other 
countries. The subjects discussed were 
chiefly confined to technical questions 
of banking and finance. One interest- 
ing proposal concerned the issuance of 
a new type of mortgage credit paper in 
which collective investments may be 
made through the purchase of shares or 
participations by different investors. 
The question which received greater at- 
tention was the promotion and support 
by the Government of building and loan 
associations, a new departure in Mexi- 
can finance. The bankers’ chief criti- 
cism of the Housing Development Bank 
was the compulsory 14 percent subscrip- 
tion to the Bank’s capital by private in- 
surance and guaranty companies. Other 
topics discussed were the problem of 
private agricultural credit, and the fu- 
ture of the mining industry. 

The phenomenal growth of Mexico’s 
publishing industry during the past few 
years was hightlighted by the sending 
to Cuba of a large collection of books 
and periodicals for a Mexican book fair 
in Habana. This is the first foreign book 
exhibition made by Mexico, although 
domestic ones have been held since 1942. 
The 1946 book fair will open in Mexico 
City on May 15 and will include exhibits 
from a number of foreign countries in- 
cluding France, Russia, and various 
Latin American Republics. Mexican 
exports of books and periodicals, which 
amounted to 34,928 pesos ($9,703) in 
1935, rose to 3,357,374 pesos ($690,948) 
in 1945. Thus Mexico is reputed to have 
become the third largest publishing cen- 
ter in the world for works in Spanish— 
Spain and Argentina being the principal 


centers. 
Colombia 


(From the U.S. Embassy, Bogota) 


The Colombian Government, in re- 
sponse to strong public demand, reestab- 
lished price control by means of three 
executive decrees on March 17. The first 
of these decrees provided for the organi- 
zation of a central agency for price con- 
trol, to be known as the Regulating Office 
of Markets and Prices (Oficina Regula- 
dora de Mercados y Precios), which is 
subordinate to the Ministry of National 
Economy (Ministerio de la Economia 
Nacional). This office is to exert general 
control over the price situation in the 
country and consult with other depart- 
ments and agencies on future policies and 
methods of price control. The second 
decree authorized specifically the reap- 
plication of price control on all articles 
of prime necessity, which include food 
products, drugs, and merchandise of or- 
dinary popular consumption, such as 
milk, meat, rice, sugar, panela, barley, 
corn, beans, peas, lentils, flours, starches, 


bread, chocolate, eggs, lard, drugs, cog} 
and charcoal, textile products, and con. 
struction materials (cement, iron, brick, 
adobe, and the like). 

The new organization for price contro] 
differs from the one in effect previously 
and is composed of local boards in each 
Department, all subordinate to the Minis. 
try of National Economy, and made up 
of the Department governor, the mayor, 
the president of the local chamber of 
commerce, and two civilian members, 
These boards have authority to fix prices, 
control distribution, and impose sanc. 
tions on violators. It is provided that, 
once prices are fixed, they must be 
posted in stores, markets and other 
dispensaries. 

The third decree established maxi- 
mum rents that may be collected hence- 
forth by landlords according to stipu- 
lated annual returns on the appraised 
value of properties. These authorized 
returns range from 8 percent per annum 
on properties having a value of 40,000 
pesos (the Colombian peso is equivalent 
to approximately $0.57 U. S. currency) 
to 12 percent on those valued at 3,000 
pesos or less. 

Another control measure promulgated 
was the decree issued in March authoriz- 
ing the expulsion from the country of 
any foreigners caught speculating un- 
duly in articles of prime necessity. 

Despite such legislation, the specula- 
tive wave was far from being checked 
during March. The indexes of the cost 
of living during March increased 9 points 
over the previous month and were at a 
record-breaking level. Rents, coal, lard, 
potatoes, and sugar registered the most 
important increases. 

At th end of February 1946, the circu- 
lating medium exceeded the total for 
February 1945 by 27 percent, and was a 
cause for considerable concern in bank- 
ing circles during March. Late in 1945, 
in anticipation of strong deflationary in- 
fluences, several anti-inflationary meas- 
ures were revoked. Thus appreciable 
amounts of capital, previously frozen in 
one way or another, were released as 
means of counterbalancing the expected 
deflationary tendency. Since the defla- 
tion has failed to materialize, the upward 
trend has become more pronounced. 

The volume of building construction 
in Colombia for the first 3 months of 
1946 continued in excess of that for the 
corresponding period of 1945, which es- 
tablished a record. In Bogota the vol- 
ume has been two and a half times as 
great this year as for the corresponding 
period a year ago. Check clearings are 
higher this year than in 1945, as are oil 
exports and governmental revenues. 
Production of gold has continued to de- 
cline slightly as a result of the effect be- 
tween mounting costs of production and 
a fixed price for the mineral. The textile 
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industry has had a phenomenal growth 
in recent years and is expanding f urther 
this year with the arrival of new equip- 
ment. Demand from foreign markets for 
Colombian textiles has increased in re- 
cent weeks. Between 1940 and 1945, pro- 
duction of textiles doubled in quantity 
and quadrupled in selling value. 

The annual convention of Colombian 
chambers of commerce was held in Car- 
tagena during March. Among the reso- 
lutions passed was one urging improve- 
ments in the freight connections between 
Cartagena and the Magdalena River. At 
the present time, Cartagena has excel- 
lent port facilities that cannot be used 
to full capacity because of the limitation 
of freight movement to the interior. The 
convention recommended that on im- 
ported foreign capital destined sor new 
industries, the present requirements for 
purchases of bonds should be lifted, but 
that no foreign capital should be per- 
mitted to be invested in enterprises es- 
tablished already. 

Transportation conditions improved 
generally during March, and the previous 
congestion on the Magdalena River was 
eased. Some congestion among import 
cargo developed at the port of Buenaven- 
tura, but was expected to be relieved 
within a short time. 

The announcement by the OPA of the 
continuance of the subsidy of 3 cents per 
pound on coffee undoubtedly had some 
bullish effect on business and on the Bo- 
gota Stock Exchange, but was received 
with disapproval by the local press on the 
grounds that higher prices were needed 
and that continued control was unjusti- 
fied. Prior to March 21, the market was 
quiet, as growers and exporters were 
waiting until the decision of the OPA 
should be made public. After that date 
some increase in activity occurred, but no 
rush to unload stocks. Meanwhile the 
National Federation of Coffee Growers 
offered to sell to exporters at the follow- 
ing prices f. 0. b. Colombian ports: for 
bags of 70 kilograms each: Medellin 
$28.50 U. S.; Armenia, $28.15; Manizales 
and Sevilla, $27.90; hardbeans, $27.55, 
Cucuta and Bucaramanga, old, $31.60. It 
is reported that substantial sales have 
been made at these prices. Crop reports 
continued to be favorable. Port stocks 
on March 15 totaled 474,258 bags of 60 
kilograms each, compared with 450,523 
on February 15. Exports for March were 
reported at 584,882 bags of 60 kilograms 
each, the highest figure since August 
1945. Of this amount, 569,830 bags went 
to the United States and 6,625 to Europe. 


Ecuador 


(From the U. 8S. Consulate General, 
Guayaquil) 


Despite a policy of cutting the budget 
to a minimum, the Ecuadoran national 
budget for 1946 provides almost $2,000,000 
(U. S. currency) more for the Ministry 
of Public Works than in 1945. This may 
be taken as indicating that the Govern- 
ment proposes to push road construction, 
harbor dredging, and other public works, 
So far as the economy of the country 
permits. 

The combined budget for 1946 (includ- 
ing the ordinary and extraordinary 
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Chungking, follows: 


the suspension of business. 


business operations. 


instructed to act accordingly. 








Airgram: Registration in China of Foreign Insurance 
Companies 


Measures for the registration in China of foreign insurance companies were 
issued by the Ministry of Finance on March 31, 1946, in an airgram to the 
Bureau of Social Affairs of the Chungking Municipality. The text of the 
measures, forwarded April 5, 1946, by the Bureau to the American Embassy, 


As foreign insurance companies are now coming to China to carry on business 
operations, the three following measures for dealing with them are hereby laid down 
to facilitate control thereof by this Ministry. 

1. Foreign insurance companies which had suboffices or branches in China before 
the war that were closed down because of the war and which now ask to be allowed 
to resume business operations in China are required to apply to this Ministry for 
renewal in accordance with the law within 3 months of receipt of this airgram. Fail- 
ure to comply with this requirement before the expiry date shall be penalized by 


2. Foreign insurance companies which had no suboffice or branch in China before 
the war but which operated their insurance business in the name of an agent and 
which now wish to continue business operations in China, are required to apply for 
registration within 3 months of receipt of this airgram. Failure to comply with this 
requirement before the expiry date shall be penalized by the forced cessation of 


3. Insurance policies shall in all cases be written by foreign insurance companies 
in China in Chinese national currency. Foreign insurance companies may not issue 
insurance policies written in a foreign currency. 

While separate letters are being addressed to the various organizations concerned, 
the above measures are hereby communicated to you by airgram with the request 
that foreign insurance enterprises operating in the region under your jurisdiction be 

















budgets) shows an apparent decrease of 
more than 10 percent in comparison with 
the final budget for 1945, but the budget 
for 1945 included items expendable in 
1946 and 1947. No net decrease appears 
to be indicated. 

The Government is still discussing with 
producers and exporters the question of 
rice exports during 1946. One proposal 
reported to have been made by the Gov- 
ernment is that producers sell 25 percent 
of the production to the National Dis- 
tributor, a Government organization for 
the low-cost distribution and sale of es- 
sential foodstuffs, at 65 sucres a quintal 
(which producers claim is below cost), 
while the remaining 75 percent would be 
available for unrestricted exportation. 
It appears that exports of perhaps 100 
short tons a month may be expected. 

The Government is considering the ad- 
visability of exempting exports of balsa 
wood from all export taxes in order to 
bolster the waning industry. 

A private commercial mission from 
Chile is studying the possibility of estab- 
lishing a sugar plantation and mill in 
Ecuador. It is stated to be the intention 
of the promoters to export any surplus to 
Chile, to be refined there. 

The quota of foreign exchange which 
may be sold for imports during the second 
quarter of 1946 has been set at $7,200,000. 
The Government will use $1,440,000 for 
direct imports, leaving $5,760,000 for 
commercial imports, divided on the same 
regional basis as for the first quarter 
(Guayaquil, 55 percent; Quito, 29 per- 
cent; Cuenca, 10 percent; Manta, 6 per- 
cent). In addition, $1,800,000 is avail- 
able for the maintenance of Ecuadorans 
abroad, making a total of $9,000,000—an 
increase of 20 percent over the total for 
the first quarter. 


Italy 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Rome) 


Supply authorities in the UNRRA Ital- 
ian Mission stated that they expected the 
importation during March of about 400,- 
000 tons of coal and 200,000 tons of wheat. 
The wheat-stock situation in Italy con- 
tinues to be critical, and competent au- 
thorities emphasize that a further lower- 
ing of the bread ration (already reduced 
to the equivalent of 225 grams daily) may 
be unavoidable if the minimum arrivals 
during March cannot be maintained. 
Oat and soya flour are being imported to 
supplement the scarce wheat and flour 
supplies in bread manufacture. 

Crop and weather reports indicate im- 
proved prospects for the wheat harvest 
from which Italy must be largely sup- 
plied during the last half of 1946. There 
has been abundant rainfall in northern 
and southern Italy, and dryness in the 
central region was counteracted by ade- 
quate precipitation in March. Acreage 
and crop estimates are still indefinite, 
though generally favorable. 

Italian exports during 1945, according 
to preliminary statistics, were lower in 
volume than during 1944, although their 
lira value was nearly double. Of the 
total of nearly 1,500,000,000 lire, exports 
valued at about 260,500,000 lire went to 
the United States. This amounted to 
only some 4.500 tons out of the total of 
62,400 exported, the bulk of which (53 
percent by value) went to the United 
Kingdom. Principal exports to the 
United States were of bergamot and 
lemon oils, briarwood, argols, citron peel, 
jasmine, orris root, and juniper berries. 
The largest British purchases were of 
silk and strusa, lemons, hemp, bergamot 

(Continued on p. 34) 
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Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Copper: Import-Duty Exemption Re- 
scinded.—By terms of decree No. 31,764 
of December 12, 1945, published in the 
Boletin Oficial of January 16, 1946, the 
Argentine Government canceled the 
duty-free status of imports of electrolytic 
and non-electrolytic copper with a mini- 
mum content of 70 percent pure copper. 
These items had been declared duty-free 
by terms of decree No. 10,138 of April 22, 
1944, until such time as supplies of copper 
were considered sufficient for industrial 
purposes. 

[For announcement of decree No. 10,138 of 
April 22, 1944, see ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of July 8, 1944.] 


Certificate of Quality Required for Ex- 
port of Glycerin and Tartaric Acid.—By 
terms of a resolution of February 21, 
1946, Argentina requires the obtaining 
of a certificate of quality for the exporta- 
tion of glycerin and tartaric acid, in order 
to assure foreign purchasers of the good 
quality of national products. 


Baltic States 


Transport and Communication 


Mail Service to Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania.—Effective April 1, 1946, regu- 
lar mail, air mail, and parcel-post pack- 
ages are accepted for delivery in Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania, according to the 
Postal Bulletin of April 4, 1946. The ad- 
dress on letters and packages to these 
areas should include the words “Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics” or 
“U.S. S. R.” as country of destination. 

Postage rates and other conditions ap- 
plicable to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics also apply to Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania. 


British Honduras 


Commodity Controls 


Hardware Control Order Revoked.— 
The British Honduras Import Control 
and Supply Office has revoked the Hard- 
ware Control Order, 1942 (notice No. 433, 
published July 18, 1942), and all amend- 
ments thereto. This action was an- 
nounced in notice No. 77 of January 24, 
published in the Government Gazette 
of January 26, 1946. Under the Hard- 
ware Control Order of 1942, licenses had 
to be obtained from the Competent Au- 
thority for the sale or purchase of hard- 
ware articles listed in the order; the use 
of certain hardware items was re- 
stricted; and shipments of unmanufac- 
tured, semimanufactured, or manufac- 
tured iron and steel goods and goods 
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composed of nonferrous metals arriving 
in the colony after the date of the or- 
der might be purchased by the govern- 
ment from the importer at invoice value. 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


“Made in Canada” Ruling Affects 
Specified Front Azles for Motor 
Trucks.—A Canadian customs ruling ef- 
fective April 22, 1946, declares that 
front axles for motortrucks with a maxi- 
mum weight allowable on the front tires 
at the ground of not more than 4,500 
pounds, to be of a class or kind made in 
Canada, according to Canadian customs 
memorandum series D No. 51 (MCR 69) 
of April 1. 

The effect of the foregoing ruling is 
to increase the duty on such imports 
from the United States from 17} per- 
cent (or from 72 percent when im- 
ported for use as original equipment for 
motortrucks, provided that 40 percent of 
the factory cost of production was in- 
curred in Canada) to 30 percent ad 
valorem. 

Front axles not affected by this ruling 
continue to enter at the lower rates. 
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Southern Neighborsin | 
Industry | 


Progressive industrialization is 
one of the most significant phases 
today in the economic develop- 
ment of many Latin American 
countries, as is made abundantly 
clear in our second feature article 
this week, beginning on page 4. 
Latin American workers are show- 
ing genuine skill and adeptness in 
numerous branches of industry— 
an example being afforded by the 
West Indian operatives shown in 
our cover picture. They are work- 
ing in a relatively small apparel 
factory, sewing feet and legs after 
stockings come from the knitting 
machines. 
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New Government Trading Corporation 
Established.—A new Government organ. 
ization Known as the Canadian Com. 
mercial Corporation has been estap. 
lished in the Dominion to participate jn 
international trade deals, according to 
an announcement made in the House of 
Commons on April 2 by the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce. 

The new corporation is capitalized at 
$10,000,000 and will take over the various 
functions of making purchases in Can- 
ada for foreign governments and the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration that have hitherto been 
performed by the Canadian Export 
Board. The value of such purchases 
made to date by the Canadian Export 
Board exceeds $417,000,000. 

The corporation will also assist private 
enterprise in obtaining essential sup- 
plies from ex-enemy territories. Sup- 
plies from such territories cannot be 
obtained at present through ordinary 
commercial channels. In addition, the 
corporation provides the machinery 
which could be used in the future to pur. 
chase commodities such as sugar, tea, 
oils, and fats which are under interna- 
tional allocation or foreign government 
control. 

The creation of the Canadian Com. 
mercial Corporation enables the Goy- 
ernment to provide facilities to Canadian 
business that will match those being of- 
fered to British and American traders 
through similar organizations, accord- 
ing to the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce. 

The Canadian Commercial Corpora- 
tion was brought into being by means 
of an order in council. Legislation will 
be presented at the current session of 
Parliament to enable the corporation to 
operate on a continuing basis. The three 
main purposes of the corporation, as 
outlined above, are only an indication 
of the work to be performed as new 
tasks may devolve upon it as the needs 
of Canadian business require. 

The executive officer of the corpora- 
tion is W. D. Low who assumed his new 
duties after having been chairman of 
the Canadian Export Board. The cor- 
poration’s president is M. W. Mackenzie, 
deputy minister of the Department of 
Trade and Commerce. 


China 


Economic Conditions 


Growing scarcity of food in China, 
with actual famine threatening in some 
areas, overshadows all other economic 
problems in that country at the present 
time. Most seriously affected areas are 
the Provinces of Kwangtung, Kwangsl, 
Shangtung, the Peiping-Tientsin area of 
Hopeh, and especially Hunan Province, 
according to a recent report by the Min- 
ister of Food to the People’s Political 
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Council in Chungking. Needs of all 
areas, however, have not been ade- 
quately surveyed because of lack of com- 
munications and transportation facili- 
ties. It is most probable that critical 
food shortages already exist, or will soon 
develop, in other sections of the country. 

To help tide over the period until 
narvesttime, China has requested that 
UNRRA deliver 209,000 tons of rice and 
750,000 tons of wheat and flour during 
the first 6 months of 1946. As a fur- 
ther indication of the critical food short- 
age in China, it is reported by the Chi- 
nese News Service that the Chinese Gov- 
ernment has requested UNRRA’s Food 
Control Commission for permission to 
purchase 200,000 tons of rice from Siam 
and 300,000 tons of wheat or flour from 
the United States and Canada. No 
great hope is held that the rice harvest 
will correct entirely the present food 
shortage, and an unusually dry period 
has increased the possibility of a locust 
plague during the coming crop season. 
The reported threatened development of 
a cholera and bubonic-plague epidemic 
in southeast China may also affect do- 
mestic production and aggravate the 
over-all food situation. 


Export TRADE 


New Chinese foreign-exchange regu- 
lations, more realistic than those for- 
merly in operation, have served to revive 
China’s tea exports. During the period 
March 6-23, more than 1,000 boxes of 
tea were shipped from Shanghai, and 
about 100 boxes of samples were sent 
abroad. The Ministry of Finance, re- 
portedly, has instructed the Joint Board 
of the Four Government Banks to extend 
a sizeable loan to tea exporters, sepa- 
rate provisions having been made for the 
Southeast China Tea District Associa- 
tion. A China Tea Merchants Associa- 
tion was scheduled to be formed April 3 
in Shanghai. 

Outlook for the resumption of wool 
exports from Tientsin continues poor. 
Although the wool export embargo 
established in 1938 by the Japanese has 
been removed, wool is now subject to ex- 
change control. Quantities arriving in 
Tientsin from the adjacent Provinces are 
barely sufficient to maintain domestic 
production of woolen carpets and hooked 
rugs. Shipments are not being received 
from Kansu, Inner Mongolia, and Sin- 
kiang, normally important producing 
areas. 


CONDITIONS IN KWANGTUNG 


A large increase in oversea remittances 
to residents in the Canton area is antici- 
pated, following the announcement of 
new Chinese foreign-exchange regula- 
tions. The former rate of exchange for 
remittances by oversea Chinese was 
fixed at CN$500 for US$1, while at the 
current market rate of CN$2,020 recipi- 
ents are able to quadruple in local cur- 
rency the amounts received. Belief has 
been expressed that increasing oversea 
remittances will materially aid economic 
recovery of the area, from which by far 
the greatest number of oversea Chinese 
emigrated. 

General conditions in Kwangtung 
Province are poor. Food is short, and 
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Argentine Fourth General 
Census Postponed 


The Argentine general census of 
population and employment which 
was to have been completed by 
December 1, 1945, was postponed 
indefinitely by a decree issued No- 
vember 28, 1945. Government and 
business will have to wait several 
months longer for these statistics, 
which are in particular demand 
currently for general business use 
as well as for Government eco- 
nomic and social planning. 

Previous plans for the census 

included the procuring of informa- 
|| tion on nationality, citizenship, 
descent, literacy, education, civil 
status, occupation, and unemploy- 
ment as well as families, sex, age, 
health, religion, and the like. The 
last Argentine general census was 
taken in 1914. 

















the harvest outlook is poor because of 
insufficient rains. The average purchas- 
ing power of the masses is abnormally 
low. The U. S. Consulate General, 
Shanghai, reported late in March that 
Government inspectors were being sent 
to rural areas to reduce farm rentals by 
25 percent. Plans have been made to 
revive the citrus-fruit industry, and 
some shipments of fruit have already 
been made from Swatow to Shanghai 
and other northern cities. 


CANTON 


While some business and industrial 
activity is in evidence in Canton, gen- 
eral recovery is slow in getting under 
way. A trade depression has obtained 
since Chinese New Year, early in Feb- 
ruary. Three provincially owned sugar 
factories, one cement plant, and a 
woolen-goods factory, recaptured from 
the Japanese, have reopened. A severe 
food shortage exists in the city, with 
little immediate hope for alleviation ex- 
cept through delivery of additional re- 
lief supplies. Some UNRRA canned milk 
and flour has been distributed, but the 
need for larger amounts continues criti- 
cal. Two hundred and fifty bales of used 
clothing from Australia were distributed 
early in March through UNRRA to 53,000 
needy persons. 

In the fortnight ended March 9, the 
price of rice in Canton rose from 
CN$25,800 to CN$51,000 per unit of 172 
pounds. Prices of other foodstuffs rose 
only somewhat less than that of rice. 
Stocks of consumer goods are fair, but 
because of high prices and currency de- 
preciation, business turn-over is small. 

Almost no progress has been made in 
the restoration of war-devastated areas 
of the city, and living quarters are 
scarce. Some charcoal busses are oper- 
ating, and a fair amount of junk and 
small-steamer traffic has been resumed 
on the Pear! River. Otherwise, the local 
transportation problem remains acute, 
and no further progress has been made 
in the rail service established some time 
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ago between Canton and other nearby 
urban centers. Small commercial im- 
ports via Hong Kong, including leather 
from Australia, are reported as having 
been received in Canton. Trade with 
coastal points, however, is seriously 
hampered by the shortage of Chinese 
shipping and by a law prohibiting for- 
eign vessels to engage in interport ship- 
ping. Thus, shipments from Shanghai 
to Canton on any vessels other than Chi- 
nese must go via Hong Kong, necessitat- 
ing clearance through Chinese Customs 
both as regards exports and imports. 


HANKOW 


The food situation in Hankow reflects 
the near-critical conditions prevailing in 
Hunan and Hupeh Provinces, according 
to a March 13 report from the U. S. Con- 
sulate General, Hankow. No rice is com- 
ing into the city from Hunan, and while 
plans were made in January to bring in 
supplies from Shensi and Szechwan 
Provinces, none is known to have arrived. 
Only about 5,000 piculs of rice are arriv- 
ing daily from the hinterland for con- 
sumption in Hankow, which requires 
8,000 piculs, exclusive of military needs. 
The three cities of Hankow, Hanyang, 
and Wuchang have a combined daily de- 
mand of 11,000 piculs. 

Rice stocks in Hankow were estimated 
in February to be about 50,000 picules, 
and considerably smaller amounts were 
believed to be in Hanyang and Wuchang. 
Although some relief supplies have been 
distributed in the Hankow area, the situ- 
ation is expected to continue grave for 
some time. 

The coal supply remains insufficient for 
power needs in the Wu-Han area, al- 
though some deliveries have been made 
by junk from Siangtan and Ichang. 
Since December 25, 1945, electricity, how- 
ever, has been made available to selected 
consumers for practically 25 hours a day. 


CHUNGKING 


Industrial shut-downs in Chungking, 
resulting in serious labor unrest, continue 
unabated, following the decrease of Gov- 
ernment orders. Transportation diffi- 
culties and the housing shortage in Nan- 
king have probably forced a further 
change in the program to move Govern- 
ment personnel from Chungking to the 
former capital, scheduled to be completed 
by the end of March. About 430,000 non- 
Government individuals, including stu- 
dents, teachers, and their families, are 
seeking transportation to Nanking and 
Shanghai. The present low-water sea- 
son, limiting the navigation of the 
Yangtze to very small boats, is a factor 
that will contribute to the problems of 
returning the wartime population of 
Chungking to cities down river. 


NORTHEASTERN PROVINCES (MANCHURIA) 


Travelers returning to Shanghai from 
the northeastern Provinces report that 
1945 crops in that important agricultural 
area were satisfactory, and, consequently, 
that there is little fear of an over-all food 
shortage in the area. Difficulties in col- 
lecting crops and distributing food sup- 
plies may, however, give rise to shortages 
in some of the large consuming areas. 
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Staple foods are already scarce in Dairen, 
important shipping center. 

There is little chance that surplus food- 
stuffs in the northeastern Provinces can 
be used to relieve conditions in stricken 
areas of China. The political situation 
remains unsettled, and sufficient trans- 
portation facilities will probably not be 
available to ship bulk supplies south from 
the area. 

Of particular interest to the famine 
areas would be soybeans, large supplies of 
which normally serve the more southerly 
or westerly Provinces. Despite the fact 
that the 1945 yield of soybeans was good, 
the present situation in respect to ex- 
portable stocks is not clear. Following 
Japanese capitulation the whole struc- 
ture of the soybean industry seems to 
have been largely disrupted. It is doubt- 
ful, therefore, whether amounts usually 
taken from Manchuria will be available 
this season for other areas of China. 


Czechoslovakia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Goods-Exchange Agreement Concluded 
with Iceland.—A commercial agreement 
between Czechoslovakia and Iceland, re- 
lating to the exchange of commodities of 
the two countries, was signed in Prague 
early in March 1946, according to an an- 
nouncement of the Icelandic Govern- 
ment. 

Czechoslovakia has agreed to buy from 
Iceland quick-frozen fish, salt herring, 
herring oil, herring meal, wool, sheep- 
skins, and miscellaneous food items as 
available, while Iceland will in return 
purchase chemical products, ceramics, 
glassware, iron and steel products, musi- 
cal instruments, paper, explosives, and 
sugar. 

No details of payment arrangements 
nor of quantitative or qualitative limita- 
tions, possibly applying to the trade in- 
volved, were announced. 


Egypt 


Exchange and Finance 


Extension of Financial Agreement with 
Great Britain——Egypt and the United 
Kingdom have reached an agreement ex- 
tending the existing foreign-exchange 
pack to March 31, 1947, according to an- 
nouncement of the British Treasury. 
During the 12-month period, £12,000,000 
in scarce currencies will be made avail- 
able to Egypt. 

The announcement noted that the 
contract may be broken in the event the 
Anglo-American financial agreement of 
December 6, 1945, is not ratified. 

Details of the original agreement and 
its extension to March 31, 1946, were re- 
ported in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY is- 
sues for February 10, 1945, and February 


Ethiopia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import-License Regulations.—No im- 
port licenses are necessary for the im- 
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Training for Chinese 
Reconstruction 


More than 2,000 Chinese tech- 
nical experts and trainees have 
left China for practical training in 
industrial and engineering fields 
abroad so that they can return 
within a year to help carry out 
their Government’s program of re- 
construction and industrialization, 
says a British trade journal. 

Considerable interest is centered 
on transport, construction of roads, 
waterways, railways, and air trans- 
port, as well as improvement of 
irrigation, and development of 
both heavy and light industries. 

Recently, 60 Chinese engineering 
postgraduates arrived in London to 
be trained under the scheme ar- | 
ranged by the Federation of Bri- 
tish Industry in conjunction with 
the Chinese Government, the re- 
port states. They were allotted to 
30 engineering works in various 
parts of Great Britain, including 
London, Bristol, and Glasgow. 

Already 90 engineering students 
have been trained under the 
scheme, and more than half of 
them are back in China. Thor- 
ough and varied training in British 
mechanical, electrical, and civil 
engineering methods is provided 
under the scheme. 
































portation of goods into the Empire of 
Ethiopia if the exporting areas do not re- 
quire the production of import licenses 
against which export licenses should be 
issued, according to an airgram dated 
March 6 from the U. S. Legation, Addis 
Ababa. 

However, if the exporting areas do re- 
quire import licenses against their export 
licenses, the Ethiopian Ministry of Com- 
merce and Industry will continue the 
granting of import licenses 


France 


Commodity Controls 


Permanent National Supply Commit- 
tee Established.—A Permanent National 
Supply Committee was established in 
France, under the Minister of Agricul- 
ture and Supplies, by an order of De- 
cember 4, 1945, published in Journal 
Officiel of December 5. The committee 
is composed of representatives of agri- 
cultural organizations, consumers’ co- 
operatives, labor organizations, retail 
dealers, and the like. 

The new committee is to deliberate on 
measures suitable for assuring the feed- 
ing of the population under the best con- 
ditions; to propose to the Minister all 
the provisions to be made for this pur- 
pose; to coordinate the action of depart- 
mental advisory supply commissions; 
and to inform the population on essen- 
tial questions concerning supplies. 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commercial Agreement Covering By. 
change of Goods With Norway.—asp 
agreement containing schedules of com- 
modities to be exchanged by France ang 
Norway during the period of a year Was 
tentatively agreed to in Paris on March 
2, 1946, according to a cable from the 
U. S. Embassy in Paris, dated March 7 
1946. It was reported that the agree. 
ment would be formally signed shortly 
thereafter. 

The principal products that Norway 
will export to France in specified quan. 
tities include fish, fish oil, nitrogen fer. 
tilizer, zinc, aluminum, pyrites, wood 
pulp, paper, and raw skins. 

Exports from France to Norway during 
the period will include specified amounts 
of the following products: Mechanica} 
and electrical equipment, iron and Stee] 
products, textile items, chemical prod. 
ucts, wine and brandies, films, ang 
North African and colonial products. 


French North 
Africa 


Commodity Controls 


Dehydrated Fruit and Vegetables: 
Unauthorized Manufacture Prohibited in 
Tunisia.—The manufacture of dehy- 
drated fruit and vegetables, without pre- 
vious authorization by the Director of 
General Economy, has been prohibited 
by an order of July 7, 1945, published in 
the Journal Officiel Tunisien on July 20, 
Such authorization is limited to only cer- 
tain varieties of fruit and vegetables, to 
be determined by the Director of Gen- 
eral Economy 

Preserved Tomatoes: Standards of 
Manufacture Revised in Tunisia.—The 
standards of manufacture of preserved 
tomatoes in Tunisia have been revised 
by an order of June 4, 1945, published 
in the Journal Officiel Tunisien of June 
29, abolishing an order of July 24, 1944. 

The new order blocks preserved toma- 
toes, packed other than in cans, in the 
hands of the manufacturers until such 
time as instructions from the Director 
of General Economy are received. Each 
manufacturer is also required to submit 
a monthly report of operations. 

Raw Wool and Semifinished and Fin- 
ished Woolen Products: Circulation and 
Sale Regulated in Tunisia.—The circula- 
tion and sale of wool in the mass, and 
of finished or semifinished woolen prod- 
ucts, have been regulated in Tunisia by a 
decree of August 6, 1945, published in 
the Journal Officiel Tunisien on August 
21. 

The decree suspends until further 
notice wartime restrictions on the trade 
and domestic distribution of combed or 
carded wool in the mass, wool waste from 
domestic production, and all semifin- 
ished or finished products made from 
these wools. Finished or semifinished 
products made from collected or im- 
ported woo! are subject to regulation by 
the Director of General Economy, and 
woolen dealers are required to submit 
periodic reports of operations. 
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Finished or semifinished products 
made exclusively from imported wool 
are subject to the general price regula- 
tion, while the selling prices of those 
products made from domestic collected 
or noncollected wool are subject to regu- 
lation by the Director of General 


Economy. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Leaf Tobacco and Tobacco Products of 
1945-46 Crop: Price-Equalization Tax 
Established on Algerian Exports to 
Tunisia—A price-equalization tax of 10 
francs per kilogram was established in 
Algeria on leaf tobacco and tobacco prod- 
ucts of the 1945-46 crop exported to 
Tunisia, by an order of July 7, 1945, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of Algeria 
on July 17. The tax is for the benefit 
of the Algerian Price Equalization Office 
and is collected from exporters at the 
time of issuance of export licenses, 

Matches: Price-Equalization Taxes on 
Deliveries by Algerian Manufacturers 
nxevised.—Effective July 1, 1945, price- 
equalization taxes, collected for the bene- 
fit of the Algerian Price Equalization 
Office from Algerian manufacturers on 
matches delivered for sale, were revised 
by an order of June 28, 1945, published 
in the Journal Officiel of Algeria on 
July 3. 

The new rates are fixed at 0.02 franc 
per box or packet of 60 matches; 0.04 
franc per box or packet of 61 to 120 
matches; and 0.02 franc per fraction of 
60 matches for boxes or packets contain- 
ing more than 120 matches. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru- 


ary 9, 1946, for announcement of the estab- 
lishment of the tax in Algeria.] 


Honduras 
Tarifis and Trade Controls 


Billiard Equipment: Import Duties 
Lowered on Certain Specified Items.— 
The Honduran Government has lowered 
the import duty on certain items of bil- 
liard-table equipment, by legislative de- 
cree No. 90, issued and published March 
6, 1946, and effective 10 days thereafter. 
The new duties, with former duties in 
parentheses, in lempira per gross kilo- 
gram, are as follows: Rubber cushions 
for billiard tables, 0.52 (1.32); complete 
billiard tables, 0.05 (0.52); ivory billiard 
balls, 4.12 (12): imitation ivory or bone 
billiard balls, 1.12 (2.12); billiard chalk, 
0.20 (0.30); leather tips for billiard cues, 
0.75 (1.50); wooden billiard cues, 0.05 
(0.52). 

Semola or Ground Wheat: Import 
Duty Lowered.—The Honduran Govern- 
ment has lowered the import duty on 
semola or ground wheat from 0.16 to 0.12 
lempira per gross kilogram, in accord- 
ance with a legislative decree issued 
March 12, published in La Gaceta of 
March 28, 1946, and effective 10 days 
after publication. 

Plain and Corrugated Aluminum 
Sheets for Roofs and Ceilings: Provi- 
sional Import-Tariff Classification Es- 
tablished —The Honduran Government 
has established provisional import-tariff 
classification No. 1622-—A for plain and 
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corrugated sheets for roofs and ceilings, 
free from import duty. This change was 
made by accord No. 1075 of March 14, 
published in La Gaceta of March 20, 
1946, and effective immediately. It is 
to be noted that customarily provisional 
import-tariff classifications become per- 
manent, as they are rarely changed 
later. 

“Astring-o-Sol’ Antiseptic: Import- 
Tariff Classification Changed.—The Hon- 
duran Government has changed the im- 
port-tariff clasification of the antiseptic 
“Astring-o-Sol” from tariff No. 3122, du- 
tiable at 2 lempiras, to tariff No. 3118, 
dutiable at 0.20 lempira per gross kilo- 
gram. This change was made effective 
by legislative decree No. 94, promulgated 
March 7, effective 20 days thereafter, and 
published in La Gaceta of March 20, 1946. 

“Nestle” Condensed Milk: Tariff Clas- 
sification Established.—The Honduran 
Government has classified “Nestle” con- 
densed milk in tariff item No. 1645, cov- 
ering medicated nutritive milks for chil- 
dren, dutiable at 0.22 lempira per gross 
kilogram. This classification was made 
by legislative decree No. 87, approved 
March 11, effective 10 days thereafter, 
and published in La Gaceta of March 


28, 1946. 
Iran 


Exchange and Finance 


New Foreign-Exchange Regulations 
Approved —New foreign-exchange regu- 











How War Upset Australia’s 
Oversea Trade 


Australian trade figures just re- 
leased for the first half of the cur- 
rent financial year (July through 
June) show an “unfavorable bal- 
ance” of £24,600,000 in imports over 
exports. Although this represents 
improvement compared with the 
corresponding period of 194445, 
when the adverse trade balance 
was £37,100,000, it is much worse 
than the export surplus of £9,100,- 
000 realized in the first half of 
1938-39. 

Of imports for the past 6 months, 
£63,800,000 ‘or 61 percent) repre- 
sent articles obtained overseas by 
the Government, and £31,100,000 
‘or 39 percent) of total exports 
were mainly supplies to Australian 
and Allied forces in the Pacific. 

Australia obtained from. the 
United States 31.7 percent as com- 
pared with 14.7 percent prewar. 
The proportion taken from Canada, 
India, Ceylon, and Iran also in- 
creased considerably. 

Only 28.6 percent of Australia’s 
exports in the past 6 months went 
to Britain, against 48.9 percent be- 
fore the war. To the United States 
Australia sent 18.5 percent instead 
of 13.9 percent as previously, to 
India 7.7 percent compared with 1.4 
percent. 
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lations in Iran were approved by the 
Iranian Council of Ministers on March 
18, 1946, according to a telegram dated 
March 29 from the U. S. Embassy, Teh- 
ran. These regulations provide essen- 
tially as follows: 

1, Exporters must sell 100 percent of the 
foreign-exchange proceeds derived from ex- 
ports to authorized banks at the official rate, 
but will be permitted within a period of 2 
months from the date of the sale to repur- 
chase or transfer the right of repurchase of 
90 percent of the exchange for the purpose of 
importing, nonprohibited goods. 

2. To the extent that foreign exchange is 
available, the Iranian exchange-control com- 
mission will issue permits for purchase at 
official rate to cover: (a) Government re- 
quirements; and (b) private importation of 
industrial and agricultural machinery, sugar, 
tea, cotton piece goods, trucks and tires, 
drugs, dyes, industrial chemicals, and printed 
matter within the limits of the import quota. 

3. Exporters who have not delivered their 
foreign-exchange proceeds at the official rate 
on engagements made prior to February 21, 
1946, will be required, in effect, to deliver to 
the Government 10 percent of their engage- 
ments at the official rate; the engagements, 
however, may be canceled to the extent that 
exporters can prove that they have imported 
goods to the value of their engagements or 
have placed orders for goods again against 
documentary credits. 


4. Persons holding nonexport exchange 
may, after sale to banks, repurchase 90 per- 
cent for use or retransfer against importation 
of goods. ‘ 

The announcement of the aforemen- 
tioned exchange regulations apparently 
had no perceptible effect on the dollar 
rate in the free market, which was 42 
rials to the dollar on March 29, as com- 
pared with a range of 39-44 during the 
month. The official buying and selling 
rates are 32 and 32% rials to the dollar, 
respectively. 


Italy (Sicily) 


Economic Conditions 


During the year 1945, Sicilian econ- 
omy continued to be adversely affected 
by the same factors prevailing during 
the preceding year, namely; insufficiency 
of fertilizers for agriculture, inadequacy 
of communications, lack of fuel and raw 
materials for industry, limited outlets 
for export, and the high cost of living. 
The situation was aggravated by excep- 
tional drought, which severely damaged 
crops, wheat particularly, and drastically 
reduced the production of electric power, 
already handicapped by insufficiency of 
coal supplies. Strikes, agrarian disputes, 
and general insecurity and disorder 
caused both by political conflicts and 
pure lawlessness prevailed throughout 
the island. 

Among the favorable factors were the 
regular supply of wheat sufficient to 
maintain the bread ration and increased 
relief activities by UNRRA. Although 
prices of unrationed foods were high, 
they were still generally lower than in 
other regions of Italy. The most favor- 
able factor was the liberation of the 
North and the limited reestablishment 
of communications with that region, by 
which a market was provided for con- 
siderable quantities of Sicilian products 
and a source of supply of some textiles, 
clothing, and other consumer goods was 
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opened. The result was the stimulation 
of retail trade in Sicily, attended by a 
considerable reduction in local prices for 
such commodities. 

The Allied Commission withdrew from 
Sicily early in the year, and Allied mili- 
tary and naval establishments were pro- 
gressively reduced in size. 


AGRICULTURE 


Wheat production was reduced in 
comparison with 1944, mainly because of 
drought, sirocco winds, and lack of fer- 
tilizers, and amounted to less than half 
the 1940-43 average, according to Ital- 
ian Government estimates. 

Citrus production improved slightly 
from 1944, but growers continued to be 
handicapped by lack of fertilizers, fumi- 
gants, surface water for irrigation, and 
fuel and electricity for operating irriga- 
tion pumps. 

The cotton crop for 1945 is estimated 
to be somewhat lower than 1944 pro- 
duction. 

The almond crop was exceptionally 
good and may have even exceeded aver- 
age prewar production, while filberts de- 
clined considerably from the 1944 crop. 

Wine grapes suffered from the 
drought, and production declined some- 
what compared with 1944. 

The olive crop was affected by drought 
and sirocco, resulting in lower produc- 
tion than in 1944. 


INDUSTRY 


Industry continued to be hampered by 
lack of coal and electric power, and it 
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was impossible to obtain sufficient raw 
materials and machinery, spare parts, 
and material for the reconstruction of 
damaged factories. According to an es- 
timate of the Sicilian General Electric 
Co., production of electricity during 1945 
amounted to only 160,000,000 kw-hr., of 
which 95,000,000 were produced by hy- 
droelectric plants and 65,000,000 by the 
thermal plants, as against a total ot 215,- 
000,000 kw-hrs. produced in 1939. From 
May on, industries, except food, were ra- 
tioned at 30 percent of their 1942 con- 
sumption. Rates were increased by 271 
percent in the course of the year. 

The four superphosphate plants in op- 
eration reached an annual production 
rate of 75,000 metric tons, and it is hoped 
that when the damaged Licata plant has 
been repaired an annual production of 
100,000 metric tons, approximating Sicil- 
ian requirements, may be attained. 
However, production is believed to have 
declined during the last quarter, owing 
to insufficient arrivals of phosphate rock 
from Tunisia. 

One textile mill at Palermo was work- 
ing on a limited scale, producing me- 
dium-quality cotton fabrics from domes- 
tic cotton. 

Citric-acid plants at Palermo and Mes- 
sina were working at about one-quarter 
of prewar capacity. 

Limited quantities of tartaric acid were 
produced at Palermo. 

A small glass factory was put into 
operation at Palermo which, at the close 
of the year, was turning out badly needed 
window glass. 

















British Government Backs Research 


British industry will receive the full support of the Government in the 
development of scientific and industrial research, states a recent press report. 
It is pointed out that the original plan, in the making of monetary grants 
by the Government, contemplated that they should cease when a research 
association had grown to a proper stature. It has now been decided that, 
in the national interest, grants to research associations will form a permanent 
part of the activities of the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. 

In suitable cases single grants will be made to finance capital expenditure 
for such special purposes as buildings and re-equipment, the purchase of 
particularly expensive apparatus, or the provision of a semi-scale plant. 
The question of training is receiving urgent attention, the report states. 

There are now 28 industrial research associations; others are being formed. 
These groups are cooperative, organized to inquire into production, and are 
autonomous bodies controlled entirely by the industry. A council of leading 
a working in close cooperation with the Government, determines 
policies. 

The 28 associations already established cover the following industries: 
automobile; boots and shoes; cast iron; coal utilization; colliery owners; 
cocoa, chocolate, sugar, confectionery; coke; cotton; electrical industries; 
flour millers; food; gas; internal-combustion engines; iron and steel; laun- 
derers; leather; linen; noferrous metals; plant; paper; pottery; printing; 
refractories; rubber; scientific instruments; shipbuilding; welding; and wool. 

At a recent meeting of the Conference of Industrial Research Associations 
it was pointed out that, following the new Budget, industry will have available 
money gained by relief from taxation and that some of it should be invested 
in research. Large concerns should establish or extend their own research 
departments, and smaller concerns will find research associations of special 
importance. It was stressed that research is useless unless applied, and 
that expenditure on scientific research is not only desirable but essential. 
A tiny percentage of turn-over contributed toward this effort by each concern 
will maintain a research association it was said. 

Incomes of these associations are expanding, some having attained as 
much as £100,000 a year—a few £200,000. With greater resources they will 
be able to undertake longer-range work for which cooperative research is 
particularly adapted. 
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Producers of lemon oil benefited by the 
reasonable prices of first-grade fruit as 
a result of the inadequacy of eXport 
outlets, as well as by the resumption of 
communications with the northern Ita}. 
ian market. 

The wine industry also gained from 
this last factor. About 15,000 metric tons 
of Marsala were shipped to Italy during 
the year, according to a trade estimate. 


BUILDING 


Building activity was slow, attributeg 
to shortages of structural iron, cement 
and lumber, and little progress was made 
on public-works projects. The ship-re. 
pair yard at Palermo, which had beep 
under requisition by the U. S. Navy, was 
returned to private ownership in Decem. 
ber. Small shipbuilders completed ang 
launched several motor schooners and 
fishing vessels during the year. 


MINING 


Sulfur production made some progress, 
Seventy-five mines were reported in g 
state of good repair, while 50 were acty. 
ally being worked. Total production of 
raw sulfur in Sicilian mines in 1945 
amounted to 53,690 metric tons, com. 
pared with 33,400 produced in 1944, but 
continued to be handicapped by lack of 
necessary materials and transportation 
facilities. Even so, had it not been for 
the exceptional electricity shortage re- 
sulting from the drought during the sec- 
ond half of the year, the 1945 production 
would have been considerably larger. 
Production costs rose sharply, principally 
because of increased wage scales and 
cost-of-living bonuses, and several price 
increases advanced the price for raw 
sulfur at seaports to 9,500 lire per metric 
ton. 

TRANSPORTATION 


Sicilian railway lines were almost com- 
pletely restored, but service remained 
inadequate as a result of the shortage 
of coal and, to an extent, of rolling stock. 
Despite the fact that passenger trains 
ran on a monthly average of only 20 
percent of the prewar distance, by over- 
crowding they actually carried more pas- 
sengers than prewar. Freight trains ran 
45 percent of the prewar distance and 
carried freight tonnage at 66 percent of 
the prewar figure. An additional train 
ferry over the Straits of Messina left this 
service far from adequate to handle the 
freight traffic to continental Italy. 

The motor-transport situation con- 
tinued entirely unsatisfactory. Trucks 
and busses were insufficient in number 
and in poor condition, while the shortage 
of tires presented the greatest difficulty. 
The condition of highways, despite some 
progress in the repair of damaged 
bridges, deteriorated steadily. Sea- 
freight and passenger service between 
Palermo, Cagliari (Sardinia), and Na- 
ples, initiated during the year with small, 
antiquated steamers by the Tirrenia 
Navigation Co., was increased from two 
to three sailings monthly. Facilities for 
the shipment of Sicilian produce to con- 
tinental Italy by schooner improved with 
the release of more vessels from Allied 
control. 
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FOREIGN TRADE 


Private trade with foreign countries 
was not permitted during 1945. (Regu- 
jations under which trade was restored 
partially to private channels were issued 
in February 1946.) The Allied Commis- 
sion ceased operations in Sicily early in 
the year, and control of exports was 
transferred to the Istituto Nazionale per 
i] Commercio Estero (I, C. E.). 

Principal exports from Sicily, accord- 
ing to the regional Office of the I. C. E., 
consisted of citrus fruits and essential 
oils. Exports of sulfur, citric acid, and 
nuts for Allied account were much 
smaller than in 1944, while a substantial 
increase was made in shipments of es- 
sential oils. Figures given for the main 
exports during 1945 are (in metric tons): 
Lemons, 31,768; oranges, 4,460.7; al- 
monds, 20; filberts, 99.9; wine, 3,643.5; 
sulfur, 4,195; tartaric acid, 334.2; citric 
acid, 23.9; bergamot oil, 142.2; lemon oil, 
154.6; lemon juice, 403.4. 

The principal difficulty in connection 
with exports was presented by the dis- 
parity of production costs with prices 
offered abroad. (This has since been 
overcome to some extent by the ,estab- 
lishment of an effective rate for the lire 
of 225—$1 in foreign-trade transactions. ) 

Conditions affecting shipments of Si- 
cilian products to continental Italy im- 
proved notably with the liberation of the 
North and the improvement of commu- 
nications. No statistics are available, 
but it appears that considerable quanti- 
ties of fruits, wine, nuts, fresh vegeta- 
bles, and other produce were shipped to 
the Continent. 

The principal imports into Sicily for 
government account, according to fig- 
ures obtained from local government of- 
fices, were as follows (in metric tons): 
Coal, 217,000; wheat, 311,825; barley, 
25,633; flour, 1,206; sugar, 570; dried 
peas, 3,153. 

Sicilian businessmen were eagerly 
awaiting the time when private import 
transactions might be permitted (they 
have been from February 15, 1946), and 
an extensive demand exists for imported 
manufactured goods of all kinds, but it is 
dificult to see where the foreign ex- 
change for financing imports may be 
found. 


[Based on report by Consul William L. 
Peck, Palermo, Italy. | 


Nicaragua 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Advance Deposit Requirement for Im- 
port Orders Further Reduced.—The re- 
quirement for an advance deposit in lo- 
cal currency to be made by Nicaraguan 
importers was further reduced on March 
8, 1946, from 80 to 70 percent of the value 
of the import order, according to an air- 
gram from the U. S. Embassy at Ma- 
nagua, March 29, 1946. 

[For previous articles on the subject see 


FoREIGN CoMMERCE WEEKLY of December 22, 
1945, and March 23, 1946. ] 
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Norway 


Transport and Communication 


Through United States Air-Mail Serv- 
ice to Norway.—Through air-mail serv- 
ice from New York, N. Y., to Oslo, Nor- 
way, was to have been inaugurated on or 
about April 8, 1946, by the American 
Overseas Airlines, Inc., according to an 
announcement published in the Postal 
Bulletin, Washington, April 2, 1946. 


Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Animal Casings for Exportation to 
United States: Subject to Sanitary Cer- 
tificate—Animal casings exported from 
Paraguay to the United States must be 
accompanied by a sanitary certificate to 
be issued by the Office of Livestock of 
the Paraguayan Ministry of Agriculture, 
according to decree No. 11199 of Decem- 
ber 10, 1945, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of December 13, 1945. 

{Information regarding the text of the 
certificate may be obtained from the Amer- 
ican Republics Division, Office of World Trade 
Promotion, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C.] 

Logs and Beams: New Export Duties 
Established.—The rates of duty on ex- 
ports of logs and beams from Paraguay 
established by decree No. 383 of March 
15, 1940, were changed, effective Decem- 
ber 1, 1945, from 0.07 guarani per 100 
gross kilograms of logs, and 1.75 guarani 
per beam to 1.75 guarani and 2.65 guar- 
anies per unit, respectively, according to 
a decree-law No. 10773, dated November 
8, 1945, and published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of the same date. The 1 percent 


_ ad valorem surtax on these items remains 


applicable as before. 

The decree-law authorizes the Exec- 
utive power to increase or decrease these 
newly established export duties by up to 
50 percent. 


Transport and Communication 


Routes Operated by National Air 
Lines.—The Paraguayan national air 
line, Lineas Aéreas de Transporte Na- 
cional (LA TN), operates five weekly 
trips from Asuncion, as follows: 


Eastern Route (Ruta Este—Asuncion, Caa- 
guazu, Itakyry, Yhu, San Estanislao, San 
Rafael, Arroyos y Esteros; total distance, 910 
kilometers. 

Northeastern Route (Ruta Nor-Este)— 
Asuncion, Concepcion, Pedro Juan Caballero, 
Bella Vista; distance flown, 1,105 kilometers. 

Northwestern Route (Ruta Nor-Oeste)— 
Asuncion, Rosario, Concepcion, Puerto Pi- 
nasco, Puerto Casado, Mariscal Estigarribia; 
distance, 1,460 kilometers. 

Southeastern Route (Ruta Sur-Este)— 
Asuncion, San Juan Bautista (Misiones), En- 
carnacion, Pilar, Santiago; 900 kilometers. 

Northern Route (Ruta Norte)—Asuncion, 
Rosario, San Pedro, Puerto Ybapobo, Con- 
cepcion, Puerto Pinasco, Puerto Fonciere, 
Puerto Casado, Puerto Sastre, Palmas Chicas, 
Puerto Guarani, Fortin Olimpo, Bahia Negra, 
3,980 kilometers. (This flight has been sus- 
pended until landing fields north of Puerto 
Pinasco have been improved.) 
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Spain 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


All Exports to Italy Made Subject to 
Control of Spanish Bank.—All exports 
from Spain to Italy under existing trade 
agreements between the two countries 
were centralized in the “Banco Exterior 
de Espana” by an order of the Minister 
of Commerce and Industry, published in 
the Official Bulletin of February 3, 1946. 

This action was taken “by reason of 
the special circumstances which in this 
case concur with reference to the means 
of financing provided for the most sig- 
nificant part of the imports.” 

[This action was taken under the law of 


March 13, 1943, announced in ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of May 22, 1943.] 


Turkey 


Exchange and Finance 


Letter of Credit Procedure Outlined.— 
Before establishing a letter of credit for 
imports, the Turkish Ministry of Com- 
merce has ruled that it is necessary to 
furnish evidence that the merchandise 
ordered from abroad is either ready for 
shipment or will be available for ship- 
ment in accordance with the contract 
dates, according to an airgram dated 
March 5 from the U. S. Embassy, Ankara. 
This ruling modifies the procedure gov- 
erning the issuance of letters of credit as 
outlined in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
December 29, 1945, page 26. 


Union of South 
Africa 
Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Now Available for Mail Or- 
ders.—The Director-General of Supplies 
in bulletin No. 18 has announced the re- 
institution of the mail-order system from 
nonsterling countries. On the recom- 
mendation of the Board of Supply, the 
Union of South Africa Treasury has 
agreed to facilitate and implement this 
action. It is bclieved that such a step 
will tend to bring about a reduction of 
prices in South Africa for commodities 
generally. Union banks accordingly 
have been authorized to provide exchange 
up to the amount of £10 for any single 
mail order placed by a private individual 
on condition that the person making the 
order agrees to provide evidence within a 
reasonable period that the currency has 
been used for the purpose specified. If 
the mail-order business is transacted 
through the Post Office, the same facili- 
ties and procedure hold true, and the 
Post Office will issue exchange up to £10 
in value. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Feed for Birds, Hogs, and Dairy Cattle: 
Temporary Import-Duty Exemption Ex- 
(Continued on p. 34) 
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Automotive 
Products 


AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURE, U. K. 


The official goal for new automobiles in 
Great Britain during 1946 has been set 
at 617,000, according to the British 
Board of Trade. This number includes 
470,000 private cars, 135,000 trucks, and 
12,000 busses. Used cars—even those 8 
or 9 years old—are selling at prices 
higher than they were originally. 


Beverages 


RuM AND ALCOHOL PRODUCTION AND Ex- 
PORTS, FRENCH WEST INDIES 


Production of rum in Martinique, 
French West Indies, in 1945 totaled 24,- 
000,000 liters (1 liter=1.0567 quarts), 
and it is believed that 25,000,000 liters 
will be produced in 1946. 

Exports of rum from Martinique in 
1945 amounted to 62,000 hectoliters (1 
hectoliter=26.42 gallons), a decrease of 
3,100 hectoliters from 1944 exports. 
The value of exports in 1945, however, 
totaled 177,000,000 francs, an increase of 
89,000,000 francs, because of the rise in 
the f. o. b. price from 8.97 francs to 25 
francs a liter. 

During 1945, Guadeloupe, French 
West Indies, produced about 55,000 hec- 
toliters of pure alcohol. Stocks on hand 
on July 1, 1945, totaled 142,800 hecto- 
liters. 

Movement of alcohol was slow during 
1945, but the trade hopes that a good part 
of the rum will be shipped to France 
during 1946. At the end of 1945 there 
were 25,000,000 hectoliters of rum on 
hand in Guadeloupe. 


Chemicals 


IMPORTS OF PHOSPHATE ROCK, AUSTRALIA 


Australia’s imports of phosphate rock 
in November 1945 totaled 66 short tons, 
valued at £129,000, according to the 
Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
Statistics. 

In the period July-November 1945, the 
first 5 months of the current fiscal year, 
288 short tons, with a valuation of 
£576,000, were imported. 


SITUATION IN ITALIAN INDUSTRY 


The resumption of activity in the Ital- 
ian chemical industry has been very 
gradual and not in keeping with the 
physical condition of the plants, accord- 
ing to the National Industrial Associa- 
tion for Chemical Products. 

Full production in plants making sul- 
furic acid, soda, and chlorine is pre- 
vented only by the transportation situa- 
tion and shortage of electric power. Lack 
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of electricity hinders production of cal- 
cium carbide in the north, but three 
plants in central and southern Italy are 
operating on a limited basis. Calcium 
cyanamid was not being produced at the 
end of 1945. 

The manufacture of synthetic ammo- 
nia and nitrogenous fertilizer is well 
under way in some parts of Italy. Coke 
producers in operation include the Mont- 
ecatini plant at Savona and the Vetro- 
coke plant at Porto-Marghera; at the 
latter the manufacture of plexiglass has 
been resumed. Methanol and com- 
pressed oxygen are being made by the 
Societa Terni at Nera Montoro. 

In the industrial explosives field, the 
contraction has been noticeable, because 
of the shortage of glycerin and cotton; 
most plants are using recovered nitro- 
glycerin and nitrocellulose. Many explo- 
Sives plants are making other materials, 
such as printing inks, insecticides, and 
tanning oils. 

There has been no production of cal- 
cium carbonate, ethanol, starches and 
derivatives, accelerants, or carbon tetra- 
chloride. 








| USDA Jungle Explorers 
Find Superior Rubber 
Trees 


Rubber trees of apparently much 
greater productivity and disease 
resistance have been found by 
jungle explorers of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and the 
Ministries of Agriculture of Co- 
| lombia and Peru in the upper re- 
| gions of the Amazon Valley. Some 
| of these outstanding trees promise, 

after testing, to prove better than 
| the best of the plantation trees | 
now providing most of the world’s | 
| rubber. 


Two plant specialists of the De- 
| partment’s Agricultural Research 
Administration—Richard Evans 
| Schultes in Colombia and Russell 
J. Seibert in Peru—have been ran- 
sacking the wild region of the 
upper Amazon in Colombia and 
Peru. They have brought back 
budwood from the most promising 
trees for testing in plantation 
nurseries at Tingo Maria, Iquitos, 
and Iberia, all in Peru; Belem, 
Brazil; Turrialba, Costa Rica; and 
Leticia, Colombia. 

Altogether they have located a 
hundred or more trees that appar- 
ently combine the characters of 
high yield and resistance to leaf 
blight, and the best of these are 
expected to provide propagation 
material for highly productive 
plantations. 
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The resumption of large-scale produc. 
tion of synthetic dyes has been handj. 
capped by the scarcity of benzol, toluo] 
and phenol. The shortage of coal fo 
coke has affected the output of these raw 
materials. Average monthly production 
of dyes in 1939 amounted to 2,200 metric 
tons and in November 1945, 30 tons. 


IMPORTS INTO CANADA 


Canadian imports of chemicals ang 
allied products in December 1945 jp. 
creased slightly in value from those of 
December 1944, totals being $6,635,000 
(Canadian currency) and $5,881,000, re. 
spectively, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. Imports in the 
year 1945, however, declined more than 
$1,000,000 in value from the preceding 
year. Totals were $79,759,000 and $89.. 
843,000, respectively. 


PALESTINE’S FOREIGN TRADE 


Palestine’s imports of chemicals, drugs, 
dyes, and colors during the period Janu- 
ary to August 1945 were valued at 
£P781,207, according to the Department 
of Statistics. Exports totaled £P1,062. 
869. 


Construction 


HOUSING SITUATION IN FINLAND 


Only about 70 percent of the buildings 
planned for construction in Finland dur- 
ing 1945 were completed, reports the 
foreign press. Prospects for 1946, how- 
ever, were somewhat more favorable in 
January, although no appreciable in- 
crease in the production of building ma- 
terials was expected until the middle of 
this year. 

The 51 buildings erected in Helsinki 
during 1945 contained 1,067 rooms, ac- 
cording to the press. During 1945, 40,- 
000 people from rural districts applied 
for permission to move to Helsinki; 27, 
000 were issued permits. It is estimated 
that at least 15,000 persons moved to the 
city illicitly. 


TYPES OF PROJECTS IN MEXICO 


Of particular interest to prospective 
tourists and contractors is the modern 
hotel planned to be located just outside 
of Matamoros, State of Tamaulipas, 
Mexico, on the Matamoros-Ciudad Vic- 
toria Highway. The three-story build- 
ing will be of Spanish design and will be 
constructed of steel, brick, concrete, and 
tile. It will be air-conditioned, and have 
52 guest rooms with private baths, and 
many with private sitting rooms. A 
dining room, ballroom, bar, beauty par- 
lor, and barber shop also will be provided. 

A hotel with 60 guest rooms, at Sabinas, 
State of Coahuila, began operations in 
February. 

Public projects under construction in 
Piedras Negras, State of Coahuila, in- 
cludes the municipal school and a new 
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ri ruction in- 
tomhouse. Private construc 
cudes several dwellings, business build- 
ings, and a private clinic. 


Electrical 
Machinery 


ELECTRICAL POWER IN MADAGASCAR 


Consumption of electricity in Tanana- 
rive, Madagascar, increased from 1,700,- 
000 kilowatt-hours in 1920 to 6,000,000 in 
1930 and 12,000,000 in 1944. Water 
power is used to generate electricity at 
Tananarive, Fianarantsoa, Antsirabe, 
and Tamatave. Diesel electric generators 
gre employed in Majunga, Mananjary, 
and Maevatanana, and the Diego-Suarez 
electric plant is powered by steam. 

The erection of new equipment, 
planned before the war and abandoned 
in 1940, is expected to get under way 
when the equipment is available. 

The government is reported to have 
under consideration a _ rural-electrifi- 
cation program for areas where the 
installation of power transformers is a 
possibility. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


ITALIAN Foop-PROCESSING INDUSTRY 


The Food Processing Section of the 
Allied Commission forecast that the 1946 
production of processed food (except 
jam) for all Italy would be 86,000 metric 
tons, including 55,000 tons of tomatoes, 
paste and peeled; 14,000 tons of canned 
vegetables; 2,700 tons of dehydrated 
vegetables; 6,300 tons of fish, oils, and 
sauces; and 8,000 tons of salted fish. 
Production in 1945 is estimated at 43,900 
metric tons, comprising 29,000 tons of 
tomato paste, 10,000 tons of canned vege- 
tables, 500 tons of dehydrated vegeta- 
bles, 3,000 tons of salted fish, and 1,400 
tons of fish processed in oils and sauces. 

Estimated production of jam in 1945 
amounted to 25,100 metric tons, com- 
pared with 98,000 metric tons in 1942. 
The Food Processing Section of the Al- 
lied Commission forecast of the 1946 jam 
production (65,000 metric tons) is based 
on the fact that 32,500 metric tons of 
sugar will be available from imports, 
UNRRA, and domestic production. 

The Italian food-processing plants 

have operated at a low rate in the past 
because of high sugar prices. Fruit pulp 
has always exceeded requirements, and 
before the war large quantities were 
exported. 
_ During 1945, it was reported that 89 
Jam-processing plants were in operation 
as compared with 226 in 1942. It is an- 
ticipated that in 1946 about 202 plants 
will produce the total capacity of 160,000 
metric tons of jam. The capacity in 1942 
was 180,000 metric tons and 106,000 tons 
in 1945, 

The 1945 production capacity of Ital- 
jan food-processing Plants was more 
than adequate to handle the available 
Taw materials; in fact, capacity was am- 
ple for peacetime quantities. Food-proc- 
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Three Thousand American 
Books Shown in 


Stockholm 


On exhibition of 3,000 American 
books is being held here under the 
auspices of the Sweden-America 
Foundation and the USIBA (United 
States International Book Associa- 
tion). It comprises more than 
3,000 volumes which have been pub- 
lished in the United States during 
the past few years. Sigfrid Ed- 
str6m, Swedish industrialist, Presi- 
dent of the Foundation, opened the 
exhibition in the presence of Crown 
Prince Gustaf Adolf, Crown Prin- 
cess Louise, Herschel V. Johnson, 
United States Minister to Sweden, 
and a large group of specially in- 
vited. After two weeks the exhibi- 
tion will move to Oslo. USIBA has 
opened an office in Stockholm as 
headquarters for its northern divi- 
sion. It is headed by Sidney Sulkin 
and its purpose is to give out in- 
formation and to establish contact 
between publishers and writers in 
America and Sweden. 























essing plants were not seriously damaged 
during the war, and by the end of 1946 
the industry will be in position to resume 
activities on a prewar basis. 


Coffee and Cacao 


Cacao INDUSTRY IN TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 


Exports of cacao from Trinidad, Brit- 
ish West Indies, in January 1946 
amounted to 907,375 pounds, compared 
with 453,025 pounds during the corre- 
sponding month of 1945. Approximately 
two-thirds of the January 1946 exports 
went to United Kingdom ports; nearly 
all of the remainder was shipped to the 
United States. Shipments to European 
countries are expected to increase in 
volume during 1946. 

It is proposed that cacao investiga- 
tions for the British Commonwealth be 
centered at the Imperial College of Trop- 
ical Agriculture in Trinidad. Experi- 
mental work is already in progress in 
search for a high-yielding variety of 
cacao resistant to witches’ broom. Only 
one-half of Trinidad’s prewar cacao 
acreage can continue economically sound 
unless witches’ broom control is insti- 
tuted soon, according to research 
findings. 


Costa RICAN COFFEE INDUSTRY 


The Costa Rican Coffee Exchange Of- 
fice reports that receipts of coffee berries 
at the processing plants during January 
1946 amounted to 119,662 bags (60 kilo- 
grams each) compared with 186,898 bags 
delivered in January 1945, a decrease of 
67,236 bags. 

Registered coffee sales from the cur- 
rent crop for January 1946 amounted to 
19,370 bags compared with 172,809 bags 
during January 1945. 
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Sales for the first 4 months of the crop 
and quota year (October 1, 1945, to Janu- 
ary 31, 1946) totaled 29,220 bags as 
against 107,144 bags for the correspond- 
ing period of 1944-45. 

During January 1946 a total of 8,032 
bags of coffee were exported from Costa 
Rica from the 1945-46 crop compared 
with 7,365 bags in January 1945. Total 
exports to January 31, 1946, from the 
1945-46 crop amounted to 12,384 bags as 
compared with 17,367 bags shipped in the 
corresponding period from the 1944—45 
crop. Total exports of the 1944—45 crop 
for the 16 months’ period to January 31, 
1946, amounted to 396,479 bags. As of 
January 31, 1946, there remained 6,111 
bags of coffee from the 194445 crop to be 
shipped. 


EXPORTS AND STOCKS OF CACAO, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


Exports of cacao from the Dominican 
Republic in January 1946 totaled 941,381 
kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) 
valued at $154,902, as compared with 
223,100 kilograms valued at $39,244 in 
January 1945. Exports of chocolate 
amounted to 17,692 kilograms valued at 
$6,331 in January 1946 as against 18,- 
800 kilograms valued at $7,040 in the like 
month of 1945. 

Port stocks of cacao at the end of 
February 1946 approximated 22,000 bags 
(70 kilograms each), according to trade 
sources. About 40,000 bags were expected 
to arrive at the port during March and 
April 1946. 


Dairy Products 


NEED FOR INCREASED PRODUCTION, FRENCH 
Morocco 


Dairy production in French Morocco 
has always been much below the coun- 
try’s requirements. Before the war, 
deficits in milk, cheese, and butter could 
easily be compensated for by imports. 
During the war, however, the small 
domestic production was placed under 
strict government control, and imports 
from the United States and careful 
rationing met the minimum milk re- 
quirements for European infants. (Of 
Morocco’s population of 8,500,00, only 
350,000 are Europeans.) Children over 
4 years of age and adults received no 
milk. 

The following table shows French 
Morocco’s imports of dairy products dur- 
ing the war years as compared with im- 
ports in 1938: 


Imports of Dairy Products Into French 
Morocco 


{Metric tons] 





Year Milk | Cheese Butter 

i | le 

1938. __. | 1,974] 1,562 | 887 
1939... ..| 180] 132] 92 
1940_._.-- A 120 54 | 31 
Se 92) 130 | 1 


A 60 | | een 
1943_... 271 | D batnnae 
1944_... . 134 | 19 1 





Currently, the principal supply of milk 
is canned milk from the United States, 
which is rationed for European children 
under 4 years and distributed at the rate 
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of about 7,000 cases per month. In Oc- 
tober 1945 the canned-milk supply had 
become so scant that continuance of ra- 
tioning was possible only because 12,000 
cases of milk were turned over to the 
protectorate government by American 
military authorities. 

Strictly speaking, there are no dairy 
farms in Morocco. The milk cows are 
owned by European farmers and are 
usually a minor element in farm activi- 
ties. Of the farms owning milk cows, 
10 is the average number of cows per 
farm. 

French Morocco has need for increas- 
ing its supply of dairy products at least 
to the point where domestic products are 
considerable. The weather discourages 
dairying, but Morocco plans to import 
milk cows from France and Switzerland. 


IMPORTS INTO U. K. 


United Kingdom imports of dairy 
products in recent years are compared 
with 1938 imports in the following table: 
United Kingdom Dairy-Products Imports 


[Thousand long tons] 





Product 1938 1943 1944 1945 


Butter 476 152 153 190 
Cheese __- 146 207 252 191 
Condensed milk _-- 82 137 93 65 
Milk powder. -_-_----- 18 80 83 30 





Fish and Products 


PILCHARD CATCH, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
CANADA 


In the Canadian fisheries the pilchard 
is taken only in the waters off British Co- 
lumbia. It is converted principally into 
fish meal and oil. During the war, how- 
ever, a large part of the annual catch 
was canned and shipped to the United 
Kingdom. 

In 1945, British Columbia fishermen 
landed 34,302 green tons of pilchards. 
Production from this catch comprised 
5,880 tons of meal, 1,172,676 imperial gal- 
lons of oil, and a pack of 75,724 cases. 
The 1944 catch of 59,030 green tons pro- 
duced 10,009 tons of meal, 1,977,610 im- 
perial gallons of oil, and a pack of 92,882 
cases. 

Part of Canada’s pilchard-meal pro- 
duction is used in the Dominion, but the 
bulk is exported to the United States. 
In normal times, exports of pilchard oil 
go chiefly to Australia, New Zealand, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. 


Fruits, Nuts, and Vegetables 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE PRODUCTION AND 
EXPORTS, TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 


The Co-operative Citrus Growers’ As- 
sociation, processors of the bulk of Trini- 
dad’s (B. W.I.) citrus for export, reports 
that it used between 160,000 and 170,000 
field crates of grapefruit (90 pounds to 
the crate) during the 1945 season. The 
Association estimates that 15,000 crates 
of grapefruit were produced and con- 
sumed locally and that total production 
approximated 180,000 crates or about 
7,263 tons compared with 1944 produc- 
tion of 5,469 tons. An increase in pro- 
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duction is expected during the 1946 
season. 

Orange production is estimated at 
18,000 crates (100 pounds to the crate). 
Between 20,000 and 25,000 crates of 
oranges may be produced in 1946. 

Lime production in 1945 is believed to 
have reached 75,000 barrels, or 5,000 bar- 
rels less than 1944 yields. 

Intensive planting programs already 
under way by government and private 
growers are expected to show marked 
changes in citrus acreage within the next 
5 years. 

Production of plantains and bananas 
in 1945 is estimated at 45,000 tons. 

Green vegetables were well supplied 
throughout the year with yields abun- 
dant for domestic needs and to supply 
export markets in the British Caribbean 


area and ship’s stores with 213,352 
pounds. 
Trinidad’s grapefruit juices were 


shipped during 1945 in appreciable 
quantities, chiefly to Canada, which an- 
nually takes about 200,000 gallons, and 
the British West Indies which import 
approximately 40,000 gallons. 


BANANA Export, HAITI 


Exports of bananas from Haiti in Jan- 
uary 1946 totaled 436,273 stems compared 
with 372,182 stems in December, 1945. 
Average estimated weight per stem was 
27.4 pounds compared with 30.2 pounds 
for December 1945. Total estimated 
weight of exported fruit in January 1946 
was 11,956,650 pounds as against 11,258,- 
865 pounds in December 1945, which was 
about normal. 

All exports of bananas from Haiti in 
January 1946 were of the Gros Michel 
variety and went to the United States. 


ALMOND Crop May BE BELOW NORMAL, 
MALAGA, SPAIN 


Producers in the Malaga area expect 
Spain’s 1946 almond crop to be below 
normal as a consequence of the prolonged 
drought and insect attacks. Almond ex- 
ports practically ceased early in Decem- 
ber 1945, and there was very little move- 
ment in January 1946. 

Although the prospects for oversea 
trade are not bright for Malaga almonds, 
the almond-oil-pressing industry is very 
active. Pressers are looking everywhere 
for broken almond pieces and are even 











Venezuela Plans Thousands 
of New Workers’ Houses 


A major facet of the social-re- 
form program of the Venezuelan 
Revolutionary Junta of Govern- 
ment is its program calling for the 
eventual erection of 40,000 workers’ 
houses in Venezuela, of which 4,000 
would be built in 1946. 

Evidence of the urgency of this 
program is found in the statement 
of the Banco Obrero that, as of 
March 16, 1946, it has received 
12,283 applications for the 1,000 
houses which it plans to construct 
in and around Caracas. 
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taking what they can get of the gs 
sizes of Valencia types. Almond jj 
being used to balance the shortage of 
olive oil. 

GREEK FIG PRODUCTION 


Greece produced an estimated 17,929 
metric tons of dried figs in 1945. Foy the 
5-year period 1933-37 output averaged 
26,500 metric tons. 

Most of the fig-sterilization plant 
damaged in the districts of Messenia ang 
Lakonia during the German occupation 
have been repaired. However, the fac. 
tories were not repaired in time to 
process the 1945 crop, and, therefore, no 
exports will go to the United States, 


Grains and Products 
URUGUAYAN WHEAT SHORTAGE 


Uruguay is faced with a wheat deficit 
of 130,000 tons this year, as revised estj. 
mates indicate that the 1945-46 crop wy 
approximate 210,000 tons, or only 30,099 
tons more than the preceding year’s low 
production. The 1944-45 output was the 
nation’s second smallest wheat crop in 1g 
years as a result of the prolonged 
drought. Experts set the total consump- 
tion of wheat in 1946 (including seed for 
the next crop) at 340,000 tons. 

In order to prevent a shortage of wheat 
in 1945 the Bank of the Republic of Um. 
guay contracted in Argentina for 90,00 
tons, of which 85,840 tons were imported 
up to December 1945. 

The wheat situation in Uruguay is such 
as to give credit to rumors that rationing 
of bread and other wheat products js 
probable. Prices and sale of wheat and 
its byproducts are subject to official con- 
trol. Then, too, the high cost of feed for 
dairy cattle has made necessary the use 
of wheat byproducts for feeding, but the 
great shortage of other grains presents 
other problems. 

Uruguay may have to make every pos- 
sible effort to assure its wheat supply, 
which in past normal years was totally 
self-produced, by reducing consumption 
as far as practicable and finding substi- 
tutes. The possibility of importing wheat 





is increasingly limited by economic, po- 
litical, and prevailing world wheat situa- 
tions. However, because of increased 
bread prices, contemplated corrective 


measures, and possible further importa- | 


tions it is probable that the feared crisis 
may be mitigated. 


Sugars and Products 


Sucar Crop AND Exports, JAmalIca, B. W.1 


Sugar became established as Jamaica's 
primary crop during 1945-46 when pro- 
duction advanced to 161,620 long tons, 
compared with 152,226 tons in the pre- 
ceding year. Exports during the calen- 
dar year 1945 totaled 117,830 tons against 
131,947 tons in 1944. 

Current domestic consumption ap- 
proximates 32,000 tons annually, the ex- 
portable surplus being shipped princi- 
pally to the United Kingdom and 
Canada. 


EXPORTS OF RAW SuGAR, AUSTRALIA 


Australia’s exports of raw sugar during 
the fiscal years ended June 30, 1943, 194, 
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and 1945 are shown by country of desti- 
nation in the accompanying table: 


Australian Raw-Sugar Exports 


{In long tons] 





—_————— 
Country of destinat ion 1943 1944 1045 


United Kingdom 14, 371 
New Zealand.- 31. 413 
Canada...----- as 
Ceylon _- RS sie dae 


63, 007 
16,997 | 25, 830 
: 5,175 
et 
India. 54, O78 
United States 


10, 973 
10, 146 


Total... 60, 286 | 82,048,| 104, 158 





— 


INDIAN SUGAR INDUSTRY 


Despite India’s reduction in sugarcane 
acreage, about 1,114,000 long tons of 
white sugar were expected to be produced 
in the 1945-46 season, compared with 
about 953,500 tons in the 1944-45 season 
and 1,242,000 tons during 1939-40 when 
the country’s sugar production reached 
its peak. These figures do not include 
gur, the annual production of which is 
normally three or four times that of 
sugar. 

In the United Provinces and in Bihar 
the manufacture of gur and the setting 
up of crude crushers for crushing cane 
in the vicinities of sugar factories have 
been prohibited under certain conditions. 
The Bengal government had prohibited 
manufacture of gur in certain zones prior 
to December 15 in order to prevent 
crushing of immature cane. Inthe Pun- 
jab and other Provinces exports of gur 
have been prohibited in certain districts. 
By these measures it is hoped that more 
gur will be manufactured into sugar. 

On December 15, 1944, 136 of India’s 
164 sugarcane factories and 7 gur refin- 
eries reported about 220,150 tons on 
hand. On December 15, 1945, 132 of the 
164 factories plus 7 gur refineries had 
only about 103,821 tons on hand. 


LOWER SUGAR PRODUCTION, UNION OF 
SoutH AFRICA 


South Africa’s 1946 sugarcane acreage 
will probably be reduced by the loss of 
new plantings resulting from the 1945 
drought, worst in the sugar belt of Natal. 
The area under sugarcane usually aver- 
ages 372,000 acres; the harvested area 
has not varied more than 20,000 acres 
since 1932. 

The 1945-46 sugar production of ap- 
proximately 547,000 short tons is consid- 
erably below the -1944—45 production of 
614,158 tons, but the sugar content of the 
cane averages about 14.2 percent, the 
highest on record. 


Furs 


INCREASE IN PRODUCTION, MANITOBA, 
CANADA 


Production of raw furs in Manitoba, 
Canada, during the 1944-45 season was 
valued at $4,722,558 (Canadian currency) 
aS Compared with $4,355,600 in 1943-44. 
As usual, furs from the wild accounted 
for the bulk—$3,788,756 in 1944-45 and 
$3,501,081 in 1943-44. Fur farms pro- 
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Yeast Rises High, 
Moves Fast 


The biggest single shipment in 
Panagra’s 18 years of air-cargo 
operations along the west coast of 
South America was registered re- 
cently when 80 cases of yeast, 
weight 4,576 pounds, were trans- 
ported from Lima, Peru, to Guay- 
aquil, Ecuador. 

The 80 cases were loaded aboard 
a DC-3 plane, especially outfitted 
for freight operations, and flown 
to Ecuador, where the baking in- 
dustry was facing a critical situa- 
tion as a result of the existing 
shortage of yeast. 

Taking up almost the maximum 
payload capacity of the cargo 
plane, this perishable shipment ar- 
rived in Guayaquil less than 24 
hours after the Peruvian subsi- 
diary of a United States yeast 
company delivered it to Limatambo 
airport. 























duced $993,800 worth of skins in 1944—45 
as compared with $854,579 in 1943-44. 


MINK FARMING IN FINLAND 


Finnish mink farms, located primarily 
between Kokkola and Vaasa, had a total 
stock of 10,000 minks as of November 30, 
1945. Mink farming is now particularly 
profitable. Reports are that prime skins 
have sold for 15,000 marks and up apiece. 
It is reportedly intended to augment the 
present mink stock by exchanging Fin- 
nish blue foxes for Danish minks, 100 
foxes being exchangeable for 200 minks. 


Iron and Steel 


ScrRAP FROM ABANDONED SHIPS, U. K. 


The steel industry in the United King- 
dom will be abundantly supplied with 
heavy steel scrap for at least 18 months, 
according to the British press. Scrap is 
being obtained from abandoned ships. 

The work of salvaging the ships and 
allocating the resultant scrap is under 
the direction of the Iron and Steel Con- 
trol of the Ministry of Supply. In pre- 
war days a large tonnage Of scrap was 
imported from the United States. The 
British press pointed out that the present 
Salvage operations, by providing suffi- 
cient domestic scrap, will eliminate the 
need for such imports, thus not only sav- 
ing exchange but becoming an important 
factor in the export trade. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


AUSTRALIAN EXPORTS OF SKINS 


Exports of Australian sheepskins to 
the United States during the 5-month 
period ended November 1945 weighed 
2,281,000 pounds and were valued at 
£A479,000. Kangaroo skins exported to 
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the United States weighed 577,000 
pounds and were valued at £A195,000. 


CAPIVARA-SKIN EXPORTS, COLOMBIA 


Capivara skins (wild pig) exported 
from Colombia during the first 7 months 
of 1945 totaled 105,879 net kilograms and 
were valued at 216,083 pesos, of which 
105,855 net kilograms were shipped to the 
United States and the remainder to 
Mexico. During 1944, such exports to- 
taled 167,463 kilograms and were valued 
at 260,239 pesos, all of which were 
shipped to the United States. 


CONDITIONS IN CZECHOSLOVAK INDUSTRY 


Raw materials for the leather indus- 
tries of Czechoslovakia were reported in 
January 1945 as in short supply, accord- 
ing to the Czechoslovak Ministry of 
Foreign Trade. Factories producing 
shoes, gloves, industrial leather goods, 
and miscellaneous leather goods have 
been unable to obtain sufficient quanti- 
ties of leather and hides to maintain full 
production capacity. 

Livestock reserves in the country were 
greatly depleted as a result of war activ- 
ity, and the prospects of obtaining the 
required amounts of raw hides and skins, 
and certain auxiliary tanning materials 
(particularly tanning salts and rock 
salt) in Czechoslovakia were unfavor- 
able. The domestic industries must de- 
pend upon imports to a large extent. 

The footwear trade entered 1946 with- 
out any supplies of raw materials, and 
in January was endeavoring to acquire 
them from abroad. Until sufficient 
leather can be obtained, it will be neces- 
Sary to make wooden clogs and to use 
other substitutes. There is also a short- 
age of shoemakers’ needles, which here- 
tofore have been imported. 

Although 34 footwear factories, which 
were closed during the war, had resumed 
operations as of January, fewer shoes 
were being made than during the Ger- 
man occupation. Only a small propor- 
tion of the several million pairs of shoes 
needed for the population can be de- 
livered during 1946. Distribution will be 
directed according to needs and priority 
will be given to children, repatriated 
army personnel, persons who have suf- 
fered war damage, and workers engaged 
in heavy labor. Czechoslovakia now is 
far below its prewar annual consumption 
of 3.25 pairs of boots and shoes per 
capita. 

The situation is much the same in the 
leather-goods trade, which includes mili- 
tary equipment, driving belts and other 
technical leather goods, harness, orna- 
mental leather work, trunks and luggage. 
Although the capacity of factories in- 
creased during the war, the number, 
especially in the frontier districts, now 
must be reduced. A departure for the 
leather industry will be the manufacture 
of passing-spindles for spinning and 
weaving machinery. These were for- 
merly imported from Germany. Leather 
equipment also is needed for the protec- 
tion of workers, and estimates indicate 
that 20,000 kilograms of hides will be re- 
quired during 1946 for this purpose. 

The General Director of the Czecho- 
slovak Nationalized Leather and Rubber 
Industry stated that the shoe industry 
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will be nationalized to about 90 percent; 
the leather-glove trade, 75 percent; and 
the technical-leather industry, 70 per- 
cent. Only a small portion of the orna- 
mental-leather industry will be national- 
ized. 


Machinery, 
Agricultural 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, BRAZIL 


Various types of agricultural ma- 
chines, implemenis, and farm tools are 
being manufactured in Brazil, particu- 
larly in Sao Paulo. Domestic produc- 
tion, however, is reported by the press to 
be far below requirements, and an in- 
creased demand is anticipated. 

In the 5-year period, 1940-45, imports 
of plows and attachments, seed drills, 
tractors, and other agricultural ma- 
chines and implements amounted to 
9,081 metric tons valued at $5,025,000. 
The United States has been the prin- 
cipal source of these imports, but before 
the war small quantities were supplied 
by Germany, Great Britain, Canada, 
Argentina, Sweden, France and Japan. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


WuHarRF-CRANE IMPORTS, BRAZIL 


Forty-one wharf cranes of 1, 3, and 
6 tons’ capacity have been ordered from 
a British company, for use on the docks 
of Santos, Brazil. Deciding factors in 
placing the contract are reported to have 
been the British equipment in use on the 
dock and a price difference of about 30 
percent in favor of the British cranes. 


MINING MACHINERY, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


In Czechoslovakia, mechanical meth- 
ods are used to mine more than 80 per- 
cent of the bituminous coal. Borers, 
coal cutters, mechanical loaders, and belt 
conveyors are employed between the face 
and main haulage. Compressed air fur- 
nishes motive power, and coal is brought 
down by wedging where explosives can- 
not be used because of the gassy condi- 
tion of some mines. One mine uses elec- 
trically propelled mining machinery. 

Mine power plants are installed, where 
possible, in connection with coking 
plants, but power is seldom supplied out- 
side the mining operation. 

Practically all mines are provided with 
modern Coal dressing and washing equip- 
ment. The coal is washed before sale 
and before coking when high-grade coke 
is desired. At briquetting plants located 
at the washers, duff is briquetted, and 
the product is sold for domestic heating. 
The total briquetting capacity is nearly 
700,000 tons a year. 

Most coking plants are equipped with 
regenerative ovens having 7 to 10 tons 
charging capacity. No beehive ovens are 
used. Coke is quenched by water except 
in the few cases where dry cooling sys- 
tems are installed for the recovery ‘in a 
waste heat boiler) of heat from incan- 
descent coke. 
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All coking plants in the Ostrava-Kar- 
vinna district are equipped for the recov- 
ery of byproducts, the semi-indirect 
method being preferred. Steam stills 
are used to extract benzol from the 
washing oils. 

PUMPING EQUIPMENT, URUGUAY 


Importers and distributors in Uruguay 
of United States pumps have estimated a 
potential market for 5,720 units in the 
first 5 postwar years. Included in this 
estimate are 500 set length lift pumps, 
1,000 standard house force pumps, 2,000 
windmill pumps, 500 pump jacks, 150 unit 
water systems, 50 centrifugal turbine- 
type pumps, 1,000 centrifugal jet pumps, 
500 deep-well pumping heads, and 20 
hydraulic rams. 

Sales of windmill pumps, centrifugal 
turbine-type pumps, and centrifugal jet 
pumps could be twice the above esti- 
mates if a bill now under consideration 
is passed. The proposed legislation 
makes municipal water systems obliga- 
tory. Installation costs will be financed 
by the Government. 

Passage of the proposed law is expected 
to result in increased domestic manufac- 
ture of pumps, especially those that can 
stand hard usage and can be repaired 
locally. 

Installation of pumping equipment on 
about 30 percent of the farms and estates 
of Uruguay would be required under the 
present proposal. The large number of 
rural establishments rented under long- 
term leases is said to influence the pur- 
chase of pumps. Sales resistance is re- 
ported among the operators as well as 
the owners of rented lands. Properties 
operated by the owners number 36,057, 
while 27,648 are rented, 3539 are partly 
owned and partly rented, and 6,107 are 
held by share croppers. 

Although price is a primary factor, 
quality is demanded by the more ad- 
vanced industries, and a preference has 
been shown for American pumps and 
equipment, especially deep-well pumps. 

European firms hold large stocks that 
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are widely publicized and sold at Io, 
prices. Credit and payment terms are 
similar for both American and European 
distributors. 

Only 920 Uruguayan rural establish. 
ments have power-line service; most 
the motors are operated on 50 cycles, 

Small generating sets will not be jp 
demand until conditions become more 
stabilized. At present these sets arp 
considered expensive, maintenance Costs 
are high, and liquid fuels are short. The 
fuel shortage also restricts the use of 
gasoline and _  Diesel-driven pumps, 
Windmill pumps are found almost exely. 
sively on the larger farms and cattle 
ranches. 

Fairly accurate trade estimates show 
that 44 percent of the pumps now in yge 
in Uruguay are hand pumps, 25 percent 
windmill, 20 percent electric motor. 
driven, 8 percent gasoline engine-driven, 
and 2 percent are Diesel or semi-Diese} 
engine-driven. 

Underground cisterns are used to a 
great extent to supplement water Sup. 
plies even from municipal systems, By. 
cept for Montevideo, which is supplied 
by a British concern, municipal water 
service may be considered deficient 
throughout Uruguay. This is especially 
true where the population numbers less 
than 1,500 inhabitants. 

A further market for pumping equip. 
ment is expected from the increasing 
number of relatively small truck farms 
near larger cities, especially Montevideo, 
Irrigation is not generally required, but 
the long dry summers have created a 
need for semi-irrigation for certain types 
of vegetables. 

A steady market for pumps and pump- 
ing equipment has been found in the 
dairy farms of Uruguay, which represent 
about 7 percent of the rural establish- 
ments of the Republic and 28 percent of 
the value of agricultural production. 


SWEDISH BALL BEARINGS 


Exports of ball bearings from Sweden 
in 1944 totaled 3,420 929 kilograms valued 
at $7,792,780, compared with 10,500,000 
kilograms worth $12,200,000 in 1939. Ex- 
ports in July and August 1945 reached a 
value of $2,800,000 compared with $1,800,- 
000 in the correspending period of 1939. 

By keeping production at a normal 
level, despite the cessation of exports late 
in 1944, large stocks became available at 
the end of the war. Swedish steel is used 
in the ball bearings. 

With a view to increasing trade, an 
exhibition office has been opened in Gote- 
borg, and engineers and experts are 
being sent into foreign markets. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


VITAMIN-OIL TRADE, CANADA 


The value of the vitamin-oil trade in 
British Columbia, Canada, advanced to 
$4,500,000 (Canadian currency) in 1944, 
about twice the 1943 value. Approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 pounds of vitamin oils 
were obtained from the 1944 output of 
fish livers and viscera, compared wi 
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approximately 4,000,000 pounds in the 
ing year. 
on 1944 production of vitamin oil 


from dogfish livers, the most extensive 
source of vitamin oils in British Colum- 
pia, totaled 4,909,808 pounds, valued at 
$3,661,121. Because of overfishing in 
1944, the volume of dogfish livers landed 
in 1945 declined, but trade sources believe 
the industry in British Columbia is now 
on a stable basis. 

Production of vitamin oils from fish 
other than the dogfish in 1944 is listed as 
follows: 








‘ Value (in 
ete Gx pean Canadian 
dollars) 

Yod-liver oil 3, 794 726 
Halibut-liver oil 27, 207 | 146, 915 
Halibut-visceral oil 22, 781 86, 197 
Salmon oil (vitamin 1, 264 566 
Black cod-liver oil 7, 801 57, 776 
Black cod-visceral oil 4,099 | _18, 920 
Ling cod-liver oil 1), 025 310, 295 
Ling cod-visceral oil 11, 462 8, 283 
Red and rock cod-liver oil 2 5G 27, 166 
Red and rock cod-visceral oil 412 268 
Soup-fin shark-liver oil 34, 600 ORB, 436 
Mud shark-liver oil 80, 828 oR 650 
Mixed shark-liver oil 9, 683 5, 982 





Shipments of vitamin oils were under 
strict Government control during the 
war, and only the low-potency oils were 
available for export from Canada. In 
the event that Government regulation of 
the vitamin-oil trade is eased, United 
States buyers will be able to procure a 
portion of their requirements in the Ca- 
nadian market. 


Naval Stores, 
Gums, and Resins 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Canadian imports of natural gums and 
resins in December 1945 amounted to 
$209,000 (Canadian currency), a sub- 
stantial decline from the December 1944 
total of $465,000, according to the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. 

Imports of these materials for the year 
1945, however, increased to $3,904,000 
from $3,567,000 in 1944. 


FRENCH PRODUCTION 


Trade sources believe that the 1945 
naval-stores crop in France will equal or 
exceed the 1944 output. Despite gener- 
ally favorable weather conditions and a 
good flow of crude gum, total production 
of turpentine and rosin from the 1945 
crop will probably not be more than 50 
percent of an average prewar crop. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS, AND 
STocKS 


Production of petroleum in Canada 
during November 1945 amounted to 658,- 
700 barrels, a decline of 24,100 barrels 
from output during October 1945, and of 
23.6 percent from the 861,800 barrels pro- 
duced in November 1944. 
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Output of natural gas during Novem- 
ber 1945, on the other hand, increased 
22.2 percent from the previous month to 
5,298,000 cubic feet. It also considerably 
exceeded the November 1944 output of 
4,643,000 cubic feet. 

Imports of petroleum products during 
December 1945 were valued at $6,414,000 
(Canadian currency), compared with 
$7,886,000 in November 1945 and $6,002,- 
000 in December 1944. 

Exports of petroleum had 4 value of 
$622,000 in December 1945. Such exports 
were $415,000 in November 1945 and 
$280,000 in December 1944. 

Production of crude oil and natural 
gasoline from 385 wells in the Province 
of Alberta during December 1945 
amounted to 642,553 barrels as against 
746,449 barrels in December 1944. The 
natural gasoline included in these totals 
was recovered by three absorption plants 
in Turner Valley and in the two periods 
amounted to 39,014 and 52,979 barrels, 
respectively. 

Natural-gas output in Alberta during 
December 1945 amounted to 5,261,914,000 
cubic feet and was produced from 443 
wells, 324 of which were in Turner Val- 
ley. Output in December 1944 was 5,- 
712,767,000 cubic feet. 

There were 490,690 barrels of crude oil 
and natural gasoline in storage in Al- 
berta on January 1, 1946, as against 
473,862 barrels on January 1, 1945. 

Refined-petroleum stocks in storage 
on December 1, 1945, were 1,348,203 bar- 
rels, compared with 1,031,408 barrels on 
December 1, 1944. 











British, Eyeing Export 
Markets, Create New 
Jewelry Designs 


The exhibition of new jewelry 
designs formed a point of great in- 
terest at the recent meeting of the 
National Jewellers’ Association of 
Great Britain in London, the Brit- 
ish press reports. Articles on dis- 
play gave evidence that craftsmen 
are using gem stones from all parts 
of the Empire to create attractive 
styles which may help recapture 
foreign trade lost during the war. 
Diamonds, rubies, sapphires, opals, 
and many other precious stones, 
as well as pearls, are being utilized 
in these new designs. 

Jewel “suites’—usually consist- 
ing of clips, earrings, and bracelet 
of matching design—were popular 
among the displays. An innova- 
tion was a so-called adaptable clip 
brooch which could be used as a 
whole or split up into two or three 
smaller-sized pieces. Floral jewelry 
was still much in evidence. One 
spray had changeable settings, so 
that the wearer might arrange the 
color scheme to match the cloth- 
ing. Special sets for the handbag 
consisting of powder box, cigarette 
case, and lipstick holder were also 

















shown. 
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Rubber and 
Products 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Canada imported rubber valued at 
$765,000 (Canadian currency) in Janu- 
ary 1946, or only 43.4 percent of the 
January 1945 figure of $1,761,000. Im- 
ports of crude rubber were $72,000 in 
January 1946—less than 7 percent of the 
$1,041,000 recorded in January 1945. 


IMPoRTS, CUBA 


Of the 3,061 metric tons of rubber and 
rubber products imported into Cuba dur- 
ing 1945, all but 1 ton came from the 
United States. These are preliminary 
figures. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENTS, SWITZERLAND 


Because of the war, many skilled tex- 
tile workers in Switzerland found em- 
ployment elsewhere. Now Swiss cotton- 
spinning mills are so short of labor that 
they are unable to handle the raw cotton 
being imported and have requested the 
Government’s permission to import Ital- 
ian women workers. Meanwhile, ar- 
rangements are being made for spinning 
in Italy some of the Egyptian cotton 
purchased by Switzerland in 1945. 

Recently published facts and figures 
on the general employment situation in 
Swiss textile industries reveal some 
startling contrasts. These figures are 
given in the following table: 


Employment in Textile Industries of 
Switzerland 





| Number of Increase or 
workers decrease 
Industr: pea eas arise es NT 
- Abso- Per- 
939 94° 
198 1945 lute cent 
Clothing 46,656 | 51,799 |+5, 143 +11.0 
Miscellaneous _ tex- 
tiles__. 4, 536 6,423 |+1, 887 +-41.6 
Silk and rayon-- 12,920 | 14,772 |+-1, 852 +14.3 
Wool... . : o 9, 206 9, 454 +-948 +27 
Linen : 2, O81 2, 000 —§] —38.9 
Embroidery - .-..--- 2,823 | 2,018 —805 —28. 5 
Cotton.. 26, 066 | 20,609 |—5, 457 —20.9 





Switzerland in December 1945 imported 
4690 tons of raw cotton, 1,480 tons of 
raw wool, and 3,600,000 francs’ worth of 
rugs. Exports of silk fabrics were valued 
at 16,700,000 francs which brought the 
total value of such shipments for 1945 to 
116,000,000 francs. 

Recently published figures show that 
Swiss textiles intended for shipment to 
Belgium by the end of June 1946 total 
9,500,000 Swiss francs. 


Cotton and Products 


PRODUCTION IN COLOMBIA 


The 1945-46 cotton crop in the three 
Atlantic-coast Departments of Colombia 
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is still estimated by the Cooperativa 
Algodonera at 700,000 arrobas (1 arroba= 
about 28 pounds), unginned, despite re- 
ports that rainstorms in December 1945 
may have damaged the crop. Cotton 
grown in these areas (mostly of a half- 
wild perennial variety known as Bour- 
bon) is planted in April and May of one 
year and harvested during the first 3 
months of the following year. 


IMPORTS, FINLAND 


Approximately 3,450 tons of cotton 
were received in Finland between May 
and December 1945, according to the 
foreign press. Although an additional 
1,850 tons were expected shortly, the total 
is only a fraction of the estimated 15,000- 
ton normal annual demand. 


NEw COTTON-TEXTILE MILL, MExIco 


Mexico’s latest cotton-textile mill, now 
nearing completion in Hermosillo, State 
of Sonora, is expected to start operations 
in June 1946. The company will manu- 
facture denim, towels, and sheets for 
west-coast markets of Mexico. Two 
hundred looms, 32 carding machines and 
22 spinning frames, all of United States 
make, will comprise the initial installa- 
tion. 

The mill is said to have a capacity of 
1,060 yards of denim per hour, about 5,000 
dozen towels annually, and 44,000 yards 
of sheeting per year. At first the plant 
will be operated on a 2-shift (8 hours 
each) basis, and each shift will employ 
30 skilled workers or technicians and 34 
unskilled helpers. 


Exports, U. K. 


Exports of cotton yarn and piece goods 
from the United Kingdom during Janu- 
ary 1946 are shown in the following table, 
which appeared in a British trade 
journal: 


United Kingdom Erports of Cotton Yarn 
and Piece Goods, January 1946 








Item Quantity ! Value 
Cotton yarns: 
Grey- 1, 116 —198, 290 
Bleached and dyed__. 287 66, 629 
Total 1, 403 264, 916 
Cotton piece goods 
Grey. 6, 074 231,911 
Bleached _. ; 10, 850 597, 027 
Printed : 14, 838 1, 065, 433 
Piece-dyed 12, 892 1, 118, 780 
Yarn-dyed 3,614 320, 340 
Total 418, 268 3, 333, 491 
' Quantity figures for yarns are in thousands of pounds 
and for piece goods in thousands of square yards. 


PRODUCTION, TURKEY 


Wool production in Turkey in 1946 is 
expected to decrease to the lowest level 
in years. Output has been on the decline 
for some time, it is said, because of 
wholesale slaughtering of sheep for meat 
and indiscriminately large exports of live 
animals. 

Wool stocks are currently estimated at 
only 3,000 metric tons, scattered in small 
lots throughout the country. Inasmuch 
as the new clip is not expected to be 
ready until June, traders are inclined to 
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be pessimistic about the possibilities for 
large-scale exports of wool in the near 
future. 


CHILEAN WOOL PRODUCTION 


The 2,600,000 sheep in Magallanes 
Province, Chile, produced approximately 
20,000,000 pounds of wool during 1945, 
a yield of 10.31 pounds per animal com- 
pared with an average of 8.81 pounds in 
the 16 years, 1929-44. 

Better breeding, imported blood, better 
culling, and generally good weather con- 
ditions are believed to be the principal 
factors in the continual improvement in 
the yield. 


Woo. SITUATION, SWITEERLAND 


The wool situation in Switzerland im- 
proved greatly late in 1945 with the im- 
portation during October and November 
of 815 tons of grease wool and 3,342 tons 
of washed or dyed wool. During the first 
9 months of 1945 imports totaled only 98 
metric tons of grease wool and 1,301 tons 
of washed or dyed wool. 

These larger shipments enabled manu- 
facturers to use less rayon staple fiber, 
and even to turn out 100 percent pure- 
wool fabrics. Worsted manufacturers, 
however, continue to use 70 percent wool 
and 30 percent staple fiber. 


PLAN TO COORDINATE WOOL INDUSTRY, U. K. 


The United Kingdom Wool Marketing 
Committee recently recommended that a 
joint wool council be formed to provide 
machinery for close cooperation between 
British wool producers, merchants, and 
users. 

Permanent functions of the council 
would be as follows: 1. To collect infor- 
mation on output, prices, sales, and 
stocks; 2. to provide producers with up- 
to-date intelligence on prices and market 
trends; 3. to arbitrate price disputes; 
4. to recommend standard methods of 
packing and insure presentation of the 
clip to the market in its most convenient 
and attractive form; 5. to recommend 
measures to eliminate the use of dips and 
marking materials; 6. to cooperate with 
Dominion and other wool growers’ asso- 
ciations in marketing methods, research, 
and publicity; 7. to consider ways and 
means by which the market for home- 
grown wool and products might be main- 
tained and developed. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
SISAL PRODUCTION, TANGANYIKA 


Sisal production in Tanganyika Terri- 
tory during 1945 was estimated at 116,990 
metric tons, distributed in descending 
order of importance among the several 
Provinces as follows: Tanga, 62,000 tons; 
Eastern, 32,000 tons; Southern, 16,750 
tons; Northern, 5,000 tons; Western, 
1,150 tons; and Lake, 90 tons. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


SITUATION IN BRAZIL 


Production of and area planted to to- 
bacco in the State of Baia, Brazil, in the 
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1945-46 season advanced substantially 
from the preceding year. The follo 
table summarizes data covering the past 
few years: 





$$$ 
Production 
(thousands 
|_of bales of 
i 5 kile 
each) 


Area planted 
Year (thousands of 
hectares 


1938-39 30 | 
1939-40 25 | 4 
1940-41 25-30 | io 


1941-42 15-90 | ne 
1942-45 18-20 he 
1943-44 30 | a 
1944-45 an 300-325 


1945-46 1) 1 400 








Estimate of December 1, 1945 


Of tobacco produced in the State of 
Baia the annual consumption for the 
manufacture of cigars and cigarettes js 
estimated at 30,000 bales of 75 kilograms 
each. Of this amount, 90 percent is uti. 
lized for cigars and the remainder for 
cigarettes. 

Imports of foreign leaf tobacco eon. 
sist entirely of Sumatra wrapper, Re. 
cent imports of this type from stocks held 
in the United States were as follows: 4 
metric tons from January 1 to March 31, 
1945; 87 metric tons in 1944; 48 metric 
tons in 1943; and 54 metric tons in 1942. 

Leaf brought into Baia from other 
Brazilian States for manufacturing cig. 
arettes in the first quarter of 1945 totaled 
197 metric tons; in the year 1944, 1,128 
tons; in 1943, 654 tons; and in 1942, 1,487 
tons. 

Revival of Baia leaf exports to such 
nations as the Netherlands, Belgium, and 
Denmark was noteworthy in the first 10 
months of 1945. The United States also 
increased its interest in the Baia mar- 
ket. The following figures compare 
Baia’s export trade in leaf tobacco for 
recent periods (in bales of 75 kilograms 
each): 1945 ‘(January through Octo- 
ber), 275,854 bales; 1944, 339,160 bales; 
1943, 204,947 bales; 1942, 243,698 bales. 

Estimates in December 1945 placed 
stocks of leaf tobacco in the city of Sal- 
vador (Baia) at more than 200,000 bales 
of packed tobacco. From those stocks, 
9,750 bales had been sold to Argentina; 
4,715 bales to Belgium; 993 bales to Al- 
giers; 41,931 bales to Spain; 76,425 bales 
to France; 5,591 bales to the Nether- 
lands; 25,350 bales to Switzerland; and 
1,218 bales to Uruguay. 

The 5 cigar factories in operation in 
Baia at the end of 1945 produced in the 
first 8 months a total of 102,643,814 
units, compared with 172,403,290 units in 
the entilre year 1944, and 146,684,792 
units in 1943. In addition to these ci- 
gars, there is an annual output of about 
20,000,000 units of the home-made prod- 
uct on which no tax is paid. 


MANUFACTURING, U. S. S. R. 


The output of the tobacco-manufac- 
turing industry in the Soviet Union in 
1945 is estimated at 26,000,000,000 cig- 
arettes, reports the Russian press. Dur- 
ing the war 18 new tobacco factories 
were built in the Volga, Ural, and Si- 
berian areas, bringing the total number 
of plants in the U. S.S. R. up to 46. 
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(Developments communicated to Export- 
ers’ Service Section up to Monday, 
April 15, 1946) 


The Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, has issued the 
following Current Export Bulletins: 


No. 327—Current Export Bulletin No. 
327, April 11, 1946 


I. Change in Validity Period of Licenses to 
Export Softwood Lumber (Schedule B Nos. 
406000 Through 411600, Inclusive, Except 
407900) 

A. Effective immediately, the Office of In- 
ternational Trade announces that, in view of 
the critical shortage of softwood lumber so 
vitally essential to the veterans’ housing pro- 
gram in the United States, it is necessary to 
reduce the validity period of all individual 
licenses authorizing the exportation of soft- 
wood lumber (Schedule B Nos. 406000 through 
411600, inclusive, except 407900), as follows: 

1, Until further notice, all individual li- 
censes to export softwood lumber will. be is- 
sued for a validity period of not more than 
6 months; the expiration date will be indi- 
cated on each license. 

2. The validity period of all outstanding 
individual export licenses covering the ex- 
portation of softwood lumber which were 
validated on or after January 1, 1946, is re- 
duced to 6 months from the date of valida- 
tion. 

3. Such licenses which were validated be- 
tween July 1, 1945, and January 1, 1946, will 
not be valid after June 30, 1946. 

B. Exporters may submit new applications 
covering the unshipped balances resulting 
from reduction in the validity period of such 
licenses, and they will be given consideration 
in the light of current quota limitations and 
the essentiality of the stated end use. 

C. Licenses covering hardwood lumber 
(Schedule B Nos. 407900 and 411700 through 
413900, inclusive) and other forest product 
items are not affected by this announcement. 
Therefore, because of the difference in the 
validity period, applications for licenses to 
export softwood lumber hereafter should be 
made on a separate form, IT 419, and should 
not be combined with applications for hard- 
woods or other lumber products. 

D. Exporters are reminded that export li- 
censes which have expired or which will not 
be used must be returned promptly to the 
Requirements and Supply Branch, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 

E. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 20, 
page 38, section II, part 2, title A, item 21, is 
amended accordingly. 


II, Addition of Argentina to Country Group K 

A. Effective immediately, Argentina is re- 
moved from Country Group E and is included 
in Country Group K. General license privi- 
leges applicable to all Group K destinations 
as well as general license privileges applicable 
to other American Republics are hereby ex- 
tended to include Argentina. 

B. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 20, 
section I, parts 1, 2, and 3, is amended ac- 
cordingly. 


III, Questions 11, 12, and 13 on Form IT 419 

In Current Export Bulletin No. 323 of 
March 23, 1946, the Department of Commerce 
announced a revised export license applica- 
tion (Form IT 419). (See ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, April 6, 1946.) 

Answers to questions 11, 12, and 13 of this 
form need not appear on the original copy of 
the form but must appear on the duplicate 
copy, and on the quadruplicate copy when 
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required; otherwise, the application will be 
returned without action. 


No. 328—Current Export Bulletin No. 328, 
April 11, 1946 


A. Export Program for Cotton Yarns, Sec- 
ond Quarter 1946. 

1. In order to enable United States ex- 
porters to plan their sales programs of cotton 
knitting and cotton weaving yarns, the De- 
partment of Commerce announces that an 
export program of approximately 3,000,000 
pounds of cotton knitting yarn and approxi- 
mately 2,500,000 pounds of cotton weaving 
yarn has been established for the second 
calendar quarter of 1946 for the destinations 
shown in paragraph D. 

2. The estimated distribution of the second 
quarter 1946 export program for cotton yarns, 
based on the relative needs of each country, 
is indicated in paragraph D. In addition to 
these quantities, a very small contingency has 
been established which may permit approval 
of a limited number of export license applica- 
tions to those destinations for which quotas 
are not shown in paragraph D. 

3. Exporters are cautioned that this export 
program does not represent a commitment of 
the Department of Commerce, and may be 
revised without further notification. 

4. ™xport license applications to be charged 
against the second quarter quotas for cotton 
yarn must be submitted to the Department of 
Commerce prior to the close of the second 
month in the quarter (May 31) in order to 
allow sufficient time for processing. 

B. Priority Assistance for Cotton Yarn. 

The procedure for securing priority assist- 
ance for cotton yarn is described in Com- 
prehensive Export Schedule No. 20, section 
II, part 7, title B, item 4, page 57. 

C. Special Provisions for Certain Destina- 
tions. 

1. Exporters are advised to limit applica- 
tions for yarn for the other American Repub- 
lics formerly operating under the decentrali- 
zation system to amounts approximately 
equal to the average quarterly quantities for 
which they normally received licenses while 
the decentralization procedure was in effect. 
It is not expected that the pattern of dis- 
tribution of cotton yarn to these destina- 
tions in the second quarter will be substan- 
tially different from that of previous quarters. 

2. Limited commercial trade in cotton 
yarns has been established with the govern- 
ments of French Indochina, Netherlands, 
Netherlands East Indies, and Norway. Regu- 
lations of these governments require that 
shipments be made only to designated gov- 
ernment or quasigovernment agencies in 
these areas. Exporters interested in shipping 
cotton yarn to these countries may secure 
further information from the appropriate for- 
eign missions, which are listed below: 


French Indochina: 
French Colonial Agency, 
111 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. 
Netherlands: 
Netherlands Economic Mission, 
1620 Belmont Street NW., 
Washington 9, D. C. 
Netherlands East Indies: 
Netherlands Purchasing Commission, 
41 East Forty-second Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Norway: 
Royal Norwegian Purchasing Mission, 
40 Exchange Place, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


D. Cotton Knitting and Weaving Yarn Quo- 
tas by Country for Second Quarter of 1946. 


(See footnote 1 for an explanation of code 
Nos. 1-8 which are used in the chart below.) 
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Cotton yarn 


Knitting | 





Weaving 





Countries 


Carded 


om 
Carded 
Combed 


| 
| 


AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


Argentina___. 
Bolivia. - _- 
CS oa 
Colombia__.- 
Costa Rica____- 
Cuba_.- SPS eee 
Dominican Republic. ____- 
Ecuador. Se 
Guatemala____- 
Nicaragua -- 
Peru__- % 
FE] Salvador... 
Uruguay__.- 
Venezuela_._.- 

OTHER AREAS 
British: 

Australia. ___- 

British colonies and con- | 
trolled territories in 
Eastern Hemisphere: | 

British East Africa. __- 
British West Africa__- mae 
Ceylon 6 | | 
British colonies and con- } | 
trolled territories in 
Western Hemisphere, 
consisting of Bahamas, 
Barbados, Bermuda, 
British Guiana, British 
Honduras, Jamaica, 
Falkland Islands, Trini- 
dad and Tobago, and | 
Windward Islands. | 7 q 
Newfoundland, including 
Labrador under New- | | 
foundland authority } 

New Zealand. 

Southern Rhodesia _- - 

Union of South Africa (in- | 

cluding Southwest Afri- 
ca)... 3 
Denmark_. ‘ wan E : 
Finland__- ad } 7 7 
French: 
French Indochina A 2 
French West Africa in- | 
cluding Mauritania, 
Senegal, French Guinea, | 
Ivory Coast, Togoland, | 
Dahomey, French Su- | 
dan and Niger | 7 
Eire aes | 3 6 
Iceland Sante 8 | 8 
Liberia | 
Middle East Destinations: 

Tran 

Iraq 

Palestine Cees 

Syria and Lebanon 

Netherlands 

Netherlands East Indies 
Norway 

Philippine Islands 
Sweden_. 

Turkey 6 
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FOOTNOTE TO PARAGRAPH D 

1 Explanation of code Nos. 1-8, representing second 
quarter 1946 quotas for cotton knitting and cotton 
weaving yarn: 

Code: Estimated quotas (in pounds) 

300,000 and over. 
, 200,000 but less than 300,000. 
d 100,000 but less than 200,000. 


2 
3 

4 80,000 but less than 100.000. 
5 ... 60,000 but less than 80,000. 

6 40,000 but less than 60,000. 


me 20,000 but less than 40,000. 
8 Less than 20,000. 


Import Control 


No. 86—Amendment to War Food Order 
63 Removing Certain Commodities 
from Appendiz A. 

War Food Order 63 has been amended, 
effective April 8, 1946, to provide for the 
deletion of the following commodities 
from the order: 

“Cassia, cassia buds and cassia vera, 
ground and unground, 1533.000, 1533.100, 
1550.070.” 
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1 American Exchange Rates 
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Note.—Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar 


with the following exception: Cuba 


United States dollar to the peso. 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 


Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 


gourdes to a dollar. 





Average rate Latest avaliable quotation 





Approxi- 
Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange Novem- mate 
1943 (an- | 1944 (an- | ber 1945 Rate equiva- Date 
nual nual (month-| 8" lent in -_ 
ly U. 8. 
currency 
Argentina_| Paper peso Official A. -_. 73 73 3. 73 7 $). 2681 | Feb. 20, 1946 
Official B__.-_-- 4.23 4.23 4.23 4. 23 . 34 0 
| Bid ce é 4.94 4.94 4.94 4.94 . 2024 Do. 
Free market 4.06 4.03 4. 07 4.11 . 2433 Do. 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42.91 42. 42 42. 42 $2.42 0236 | Jan. 31, 1946 
> . ae 45. 42 51. 80 63. 00 64. 50 OSS Do 
Brazil Cruzeiro !__.| Official__.........-. 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 0606 | Feb. 28, 1946 
Free market 19. 63 19. 57 19. 50 20. 10 0498 Do 
| Special free market 20. 43 20. 20 20. 00 
Chile ..| Peso ae 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 0516 | Feb. 28, 1946 
| | Export draft. -_- 25. 00 5. 00 25. 00 25. 00 0400 Do 
| Free market____- 32. 37 31.85 32. 30 32. 25 0310 Do 
“> P73 31.00 31. 00 31.00 $1.00 0323 Do. 
Colombia — Commercial bank 1.75 1. 7 1.75 1. 74¢ .5727 | Dee. 31, 1945 
Bank of Republic 1.76 1, 7¢ 1. 76 1, 755 OS 0 
Curb 1. 76 1.75 1.83 1. 83 5464 
Costa Rica-| Colon___._..| Uncontrolled ; 5. 65 5. 6 5.71 5.71 1751 | Nov. 30,1945 
Controlled , 5. 62 62 5.62 5. 62 1779 Do. 
Cuba ee ‘ree 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.0000 | Feb. 28, 1946 
Ecuador Sucre __. Central Bank (official 14. 10 14. 06 $13.77 [114.04 . 0712 Do 
Honduras_| Lempira Official ___- 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 .4902 | Jan. 31, 1946 
Mexico_._.| Peso _..| Free : 4. 85 4.85 4. 86 4. SE 2058 Do 
Nicaragua.| Cordoba Official 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 200 | Mar. 9, 1946 
| Curb : 5.16 3. 72 5. ¢ 5. 45 Is Do 
Paraguay Paper peso Official 333. 00 
Guarani *__ do 3. 10 3. 11 3. 12 12 3205 Mar. 6,196 
Free $3.32 . 12 Do. 
Peru ef: oe Free 6. 50 6.50 6.50 6. 50 . 1538 | Nov. 30, 1945 
Salvador__| Colon do 2.50 2 i) 2 50 2 4000 Jan. 29,1946 
Uruguay --| Peso Controlled 1.90 1.90 1. 90 1. 9 5263 Mar. 1, 1946 
ree: 
Imports 1.90 1.90 1.90 1. 90 AOS Do. 
Other purposes 5 1. 785 1. 785 1,785 M2 Do 
Venezuela_| Bolivar__...| Controlled hae 3. 35 3. 35 . 35 5 2085 | Jan. 24, 146 
Free _ - oe oe 3. 34 3. 35 2985 Do 
1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since November 1942, 


exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


? Disponibilidades propias (private funds). 
? New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 


4 A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the 


dollar, 


respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2 percent charge on all exchange transactions has resulted in 


effective buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77 


5 In effect since July 25, 1944. 
6 Established Dec. 4, 1945 


Beginning February 16, 
imposed on exchange sales, thus causing an increase in the effective selling rate for dollars from 13.77 


1946, an additional tax of 2 percent was 
77 to 14.04 


? Special free market abolished by Decree-law No. 9025, effective Feb. 28, 1946 


N oOTE.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery in 


into Argentina. 


iported from the United States 





World Food Needs: 
The Basic Picture 


(Continued from p. 3) 


Norway cannot approach a satisfactory 
level without imports of grain and sugar. 
The people of the Balkans are existing 
on short rations, which are steadily fall- 
ing off. They will have a very hard time 
getting by until the harvest next fall. 

In Italy the rations are so far below 
wartime levels—to say nothing of pre- 
war—that the loss or delay of a single 
boatload of grain might cause a major 
crisis. 


Responding to Need 


Now what do countries like those need? 
Unfortunately, in times like these, the 
word “need” has to be defined in a very 
limited sense. 


Ordinarily, an importing country 
would determine its needs by totaling up 
its own supplies and comparing with 
normal consumption or probable de- 
mand. The difference would be its im- 
port needs. But today it is different. 
Add up all of the import requirements, 
compare that with supplies available in 
the exporting countries, and you find 
there is not nearly enough food in the 
world to meet the requirements. Scale 
down the requirements to the barest pos- 
sible minimum—the amounts needed in 
each country to enable the people to 
keep body and soul together—compare 
again with the food supplies available for 
export. There is still a shortage. So 


you figure how to make more food avail- 
able for export. 

That is exactly the kind of situation 
we are in, and the United States is the 
main hope of the world. The British, 
although short of food ever since the war 
began, are tightening their belts still 
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further. The Canadians, with foog 
plies reduced by adverse weather in 1945 
are consuming less food than they ¢gp, 
sumed at their wartime peak. But jp 
Canada the supplies of wheat—the all. 
important famine-relief food—are run- 
ning low. Canada is using wheat-cop. 
servation measures, reducing inventories 
and encouraging immediate farm may. 
keting in order to keep on exporting gs 
long as possible. 

Other countries, too, are sharing what 
they have. 


Hope Lies in U. S. 


But the greatest hope for increasing 
exportable supplies lies in the United 
States. This country—with somewhat 
less than 7 percent of the world’s popu- 
lation, producer of 10 percent of the 
world’s food supply, a net importer of 
food before the war, worker of farm. 
production miracles during the war, pro- 
ducer of near-record harvests in 1945 
world’s biggest per capita food consum. 
er—this country alone can answer the 
question of many of the world’s millions: 
Will we live or die? 

Most of us would be glad to forego part 
of our food and send it as a gift to those 
who need it. Some of us are doing that, 
But the Nation as a whole is asked to give 
nothing beyond our regular contribution 
to UNRRA. The great bulk of the food 
that is shipped—all of the food handled 
under Government controls—is paid for. 
It is being paid for by UNRRA, which 
provides relief supplies to 10 countries, 
and it is being paid for individually by 
the other countries to which we have 
made allocations. 

Furthermore, despite immediate dis- 
advantages, our relief shipments may in 
the long run prove to be of great benefit 
to American agriculture. At least they 
postpone the time when American farm 
production can possibly catch up with 
demand. The American farmer has a 
ready market for every pound of food he 
can produce this year. Even after the 
period of emergency shipments is over, 
we shall have an immediate need for 
large production of grain. Our reserves 
will be low, and we shall want to fill up 
the ever-normal granary once more. 
Statistics now available show that, even 
if the world has a bumper harvest this 
year, the world will be short of wheat. 


Wheat and Livestock Products 


While talking about grain, I should like 
to direct attention to a matter which is 
not widely understood and which is 4 
basic part of our current problem. It has 
to do with wheat. Now wheat is not the 
only food we are shipping. We have to 
send as much fats as possible because 
they supply calories in concentrated 
form. We are also supplying evaporated 
milk, eggs, cheese, and some meat. All 
these foods are needed and wanted. If 
the importing countries were in @ poSsi- 
tion to emphasize health protection, they 
would include more of those foods on 
their list. But when their primary pur- 
pose must be to sustain life, their first 
requirement is wheat. It can be shipped, 
stored, and rationed to large numbers of 
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ple more readily than any other food 
that will support life and can be obtained 
in quantity. Just now, therefore, wheat 
js the major weapon of peace. As such 
it occupies a different place in our think- 
ing than at any time since the First 

mr. 

we 1918 our slogan was “Wheat 
will win the war.” Wheat then was used 
directly as a weapon of war. Not so dur- 
ing World War II. Wheat was still im- 
portant but less directly so. Our food 
habits had changed—our knowledge of 
nutrition had grown. So we used large 
amounts of our wheat to produce the 
protein foods—the livestock products. 
You will recall that we rationed most 
kinds of food, but we did not ration wheat 
or wheat products. In four of our last 
five wheat crops, we set new production 
records. 

But our wartime livestock industry had 
been built up partly on wheat. During 
the period when we had to encourage the 
production of protein food, we had delib- 
erately set up price relationships that 
made wheat feeding profitable. Our sys- 
tem of price supports, subsidies, and 
price ceilings was geared directly to that 
wartime system of farming. 

Also, a very large number of well- 
informed people—not being able to fore- 
see that the war would end very sud- 
denly and thus bring relief feeding prob- 
lems to a head all over the world at the 
same time—believed that livestock prod- 
ucts would be of major importance for 
relief feeding. They believed such prod- 
ucts could be disposed of more readily 
than surpluses of grain. And so far as 
our own future was concerned, wartime 
experience showed a greater demand for 
milk, meat, and other livestock products 
than most of us had ever dreamed. 


In Tight Supply 


At any rate, when the war ended and 
relief needs mounted and drought struck 
the world and hunger turned to famine, 
here we were with wheat in very tight 
supply. As a matter of fact, we were 
using more wheat than we had ever ex- 
pected or planned to use, besides ship- 
ping more than we had expected. On the 
first of January our stocks were 61,000,- 
000 bushels lower than had been esti- 
mated previously. Millers began to com- 
Plain that they could not get the wheat 
needed to supply flour to the bakers. 
Market supplies were small and our ex- 
ports began falling off. We could see 
that without emergency measures we 
would not be able to meet our export 
commitments during the first 6 months 
of this year—let alone increase those 
commitments in response to the crying 
need from abroad. 

It was in this situation that President 
Truman directed the Department of 
Agriculture and other Government agen- 
cies to undertake emergency measures 
and called upon the American people to 
ration themselves voluntarily and stop 
food waste. This race against mass star- 
Vation—unlike most races—had to begin 
With a sprint. The sprint must con- 
tinue until the new harvests come in. 
After that the specter of Starvation will 
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The Industrial Reference Service 
is issued in parts, each covering a 
major industry or a group of asso- 
ciated industries. Coverage in- 
cludes both foreign and domestic 
developments. 

It is issued in loose-leaf printed 
form and designed for filing in 
standard three-ring binders. Some 
issues are illustrated. 

Part 7, pictured above, deals witn 
leather and its products. It is 
available on subscription or single 
copy basis; $1.50 a year, 5 cents a 
copy. Subscriptions may be en- 
tered with the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C., 
or with any of the Department’s 
Field Offices. Checks should be 
made payable to the Superintend- 
ent of Documents. 





Industrial Reference Service 


The latest releases are listed be- 
low: 
VOLUME 4 


No.1 Argentine Markets for Shoe 
Polish. 
No.2 Markets for Leather Hand- 
bags in Mexico. 
No. 3 Leather Goods Developments 
and Trends in Mexico. 
No. 4 Markets for Shoe Polish in 
Ecuador. 
No.5 Markets for Leather Finishes 
in Brazil. 
No.6 Markets for Leather Luggage 
in Mexico. 
No.7 Markets for Leather Finishes 
in Mexico. 
No. 8 Markets for Shoe Polish in 
Brazil. 
No.9 Shoe Polish Developments 
and Trends in Cuba. 
No. 10 Leather Developments and 
Trends in Brazil. 
No. 11 Markets for Leather Lug- 
gage in Brazil. 
No. 12 Markets for Shoe Polish in 
Uruguay. 
No. 13 Markets for Shoe Polish in 
Paraguay. 
No. 14 Markets for Leather Fin- 
ishes in Uruguay. 
No. 15 Markets for Leather Lug- 
gage in Colombia. 
No. 16 Markets for Shoe Polish in 
Mexico. 
No. 17 Shoe Polish Production and 
Trade of Colombia. 
No. 18 Leather Developments and 
Trends in Colombia. 
No. 19 Markets for Leather Fin- 
ishes in Cuba. 




















pass the baton to its teammate, Hunger, 
and the second lap of the relay will begin. 


Three Types of Action 


In this first lap of the race there are 
three general types of action. The Gov- 
ernment, as you know, has instituted 
various regulations. Industries are co- 
operating in putting the regulations into 
effect and working out additional ways 
in which they can conserve wheat and 
other essential products on a voluntary 
basis. Consumers are reducing their 
purchases of bread and fats and conserv- 
ing food generally. The details have been 
worked out by the public-spirited citi- 
zens serving on the President’s Famine 
Emergency Committee and must be kept 
before the people. 

With those who say “We are not do- 
ing enough” I heartily agree—because 
nothing that is humanly possible would 
be “enough.” If rationing would help, I 
would most certainly favor rationing. 
But this I know: Rationing could not 
possibly help during this first heat of 


the race—the immediate crisis. It would 
take months to reestablish the rationing 
boards, to print and distribute the ra- 
tion coupons, to work out the basic data 
for rationing wheat products (for re- 
member we have had no experience in 
rationing them), and to get the money 
from Congress for doing the job. If we 
put our faith in rationing to produce the 
quick results we need, we would certainly 
misplace our faith. 


A Challenging Job 


What about the future? What about 
the second lap of the race? I could an- 
swer more accurately if I could forecast 
the results of the 1946 harvests. The 
character as well as the amount of food 
from the new harvests will set the relief 
pattern for the ensuing year. Of course 
there will be relief needs—that much is 
no guess. However, with good growing 
weather in most of the world, food sup- 
plies may be sufficiently large to enable 
many millions of people, whose only hope 
now is to subsist, to start thinking about 
their health and strength. Those condi- 
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tions would greatly change the relief re- 
quirements. 

Meanwhile, here in the United States 
we have set our farm production goals 
and undertaken a victory-garden cam- 
paign for what we hope will be the great- 
est food output of our entire history. 
There will be a place and a real need for 
everything we can possibly produce. 

The people in food-deficient areas may 
be able to understand the reasons for 
shortages immediately following the 
greatest war in the world’s history, but 
it would be very hard for them to un- 
derstand a famine after the world had 
had time to prevent it. Food must help 
to build the peace, or the lack of it will 
make lasting peace impossible. 

Our food program is the greatest pub- 
lic-relations job of all time. It involves 
the noblest words and the noblest deeds 
of which mankind is capable. It de- 
mands the best work of the best brains 
and the strongest backs. But remember 
this one thing: Neither words nor mere 
effort will suffice—only food will do the 
job. 





Industrialization in 
American Republics 


(Continued from p. 7) 


The relative strength of the demand 
for consumer as against capital goods 
may depend considerably upon national 
policies. An analysis of the trade sta- 
tistics shows that in “boom” years of 
high prices for Latin American exports, 
the demand for luxuries and semi- 
luxuries may increase more rapidly than 
purchases of new capital goods. During 
the war the Latin American countries 
accumulated substantial reserves of gold 
and foreign exchange, and as a result, 
there is a strong demand for the many 
types of commodities that were in short 
supply during the war. Most of the gov- 
ernments are anxious to earmark a large 
part of these reserves for purchases of 
industrial equipment and materials 
needed to expand and modernize exist- 
ing plants or to establish new industries: 
and a network of exchange controls and 
licensing restrictions have been put in 
force for this purpose. 

It is clear that the effect of indus- 
trialization upon the composition of in- 
ternational trade will be complex, but 
we are safe in concluding that there will 
be some changes in the nature of both 
exports and imports. Professor Hirsch- 
man * has summarized the possibilities as 
follows: 

It is... very difficult to point to any 
definite “law” according to which the com- 
modity structure of foreign-trade changes in 
the course of an economic development such 
as industrialization. This process does not 
necessarily lead to either a decrease of indus- 
trial imports or an increase of industrial 
exports, nor does it lead to either an increase 
of the imports or a decrease of the exports 
of raw materials. It is, however, likely to 


bring about at least one of these develop- 
ments... 


* Hirschman, Albert O., op. cit., p. 139. (See 
footnote 4, this article.) 
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Latin America: Percentage Composition of Merchandise Trade, by Groups of Countries: 
QIR 935 O37 ’ 
1928, 1935, and 1937 











a 
Imports Exports 
Countries and commodities (by groups) = ——$———__ 
1928 1935 1937 | 1928 | 1935 | 1997 
— ae we ee 
Mineral-producing countries: 
Foodstuffs and live animals 15 11 11 13 9 | ’ 
Materials, raw or partly manufactured 19 27 27 85 89 % 
Manufactured articles _ - me 66 62 62 2 2 | i 
Tropical agricultural countries 
Foodstuffs and live animals 24 21 20 80 74 ® 
Materials, raw or partly manufactured 12 4 13 17 24 | % 
Manufactured articles - - ---- 64 65 67 2 2 1 
Nontropical agricultural countries 
Foodstuffs and live animals 13 12 11 63 58 | Pa 
Materials, raw or partly manufactured 20 20 19 34 39 | PY 
Manufactured articles : 67 6s 70 3 3 | 5 
| 
cy 
Source: League of Nations, The Network of World Trade, Geneva, 1942. 


It is also safe to conclude (barring an 
extreme trend toward isolation and self- 
sufficiency) that the spread of indus- 
trialism will leave ample opportunity for 
continued regional specialization of pro- 
duction, based upon differences in cli- 
mate, resources, special skills, and his- 
torical associations and advantages. It 
will be to the advantage of parts of Latin 
America to continue to import some of 
our foodstuffs (such as wheat or wheat 
flour, lard, and fruits), just as we shall 
doubtless continue to import coffee, ca- 
cao, sugar, and bananas. There proba- 
bly will also be an increasing interchange 
in a wide variety of semimanufactures. 
There is also room for expanding imports 
of Latin American finished manufac- 
tures. As is well known, a large part of 
the trade of the world consists of the 
exchange of manufactured specialties 
among the industrial nations. In nor- 
mal times, the United Kingdom exports 
one kind of woolen goods and imports 
another; and similarly with many other 
kinds of commodities.’ 


W orld-Wide Consequences 


We may now examine the effect of in- 
dustrialization upon the direction of in- 
ternational trade. Since 1913 the United 
States has been the principal source of 
imports into the 20 Latin-American coun- 
tries, taken in the aggregate, and has 
been the principal market for a much 
longer period. Furthermore, the United 
States was the only country, except Ja- 
pan, that improved its relative position 
in the Latin-American markets between 
1913 and 1938. On the other hand, the 
United Kingdom and France lost ground, 
partly as the result of direct competition 
from the United States, but more (1) 
because their traditional exports were of 
the type now being manufactured in 
Latin America, and (2) because they 
were not in a position to supply the new 
types of goods in greatest demand in 
Latin America. The bulk of British ex- 
ports, for example, had long consisted of 
cotton goods, which most of the Latin- 
American countries now produced. Even 
in those countries that still imported cot- 


*On this point, see statistical tables in H. 
Frankel, “The Industrialization of Agricul- 
tural Countries,” in The Economic Journal, 
vol. LIII No. 210-11 (June—September 1943), 
pp. 188-201. 


ton textiles, British exporters suffereg 
severely at the hands of Japanese 
competition.” 

The United States made some inroads 
into markets for goods formerly supplied 
from Europe, such as iron and steel prod- 
ucts and machinery, but its greatest 
gains were in selling the products of new 
mass-production industries, such as mo- 
tor vehicles, tires, office equipment, ra. 
dios, and electrical apparatus and appli- 
ances. The United States also enjoyed 
a substantial share of the growing Latin- 
American market for chemical and phar. 
maceutical products, although the mar. 
ket for the latter was being narrowed 
by local competition at the close of the 
1930's. 

Certain types of United States exports 
also declined both relatively and abso- 
lutely. Among the manufactured con- 
sumer goods that have been largely re- 
placed by the products of local industries 
are leather, shoes, and certain types of 
textiles, rubber goods, and paper manu- 
factures; but in practice the loss of trade 
in these products was relatively less im- 
portant than the decline in exports of 
foodstuffs and other natural produce, 
such as lumber and petroleum. These 
observations on the United States trade 
tend to confirm the remarks in an earlier 





section to the effect that diversifica- | 
tion in the agricultural, grazing, forest, 


and mineral industries may affect the 
course and volume of Latin-American 
trade more than the progress of indus- 
trialization. 


Prospective Tendencies 


As regards the future outlook, we may 
anticipate that the bulk of the United 
States imports from Latin America will 
continue for some time to be of the same 
general character. It is not likely that 
coffee, sugar, and other foodstuffs will 
be ousted any time soon from their posi- 
tion of primacy. In view of the declining 
reserves of certain minerals in the United 
States, there may be larger imports of 
mineral products over a period of years. 
During the war large sums were spent 0 
develop sources of supply of a number 
of strategic or essential materials. The 


” For further discussion of these points, see 
{ndustry In Latin America, by George Wythe 
(Columbia University Press, 1945), PP: 
347-351. 
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acetime outlook for some of these is 
obscure, but there appears to be fair 
prospect that we shall continue to obtain 
some abaca, essential oils, insecticide 
materials, and cinchona from Latin 
America. The relative importance of 
semimanufactures may increase. And 
we may expect imports of handicrafts 
and of finished manufactures to continue 
to grow, although the volume in relation 
to total imports may continue to be small. 

During the war the United States sup- 
plied 60 percent or more of the aggregate 
Latin American imports. Our share is 
pound to decline from this wartime level, 
put it may remain between 40 and 50 
percent. There is a large backlog of de- 
mand for industrial equipment, motor 
vehicles, and other commodities which 
are still in short supply in the world but 
of a kind of which the United States is 
normally an important purveyor. Ger- 
many and Japan have been virtually 
eliminated from the picture for some 
time to come. The United Kingdom is 
anxious to expand exports, but is not 
likely to be in a position in the near future 
to compete vigorously in other than a 
limited number of lines. Some neutral 
countries, such as Sweden and Switzer- 
land, may come in for a larger share of 
trade, and Canada must not be over- 
looked. 

The new steel mills in Mexico and 
Brazil are beginning to supply part of 
the requirements for basic steel prod- 
ucts that were formerly imported, but 
they have not yet solved all their prob- 
lems, and assuming an enlarged local de- 
mand, it may be that imports of these 
items will continue to be fairly heavy. 

As regards consumer goods, local man- 
ufacture has expanded and broken new 
ground during the war. The new in- 
dustries are asking for, and may be 
expected to receive, a considerable degree 
of protection. The situation varies from 
country to country, but most quality 
goods must still be imported, and there 
is a general shortage of goods at pres- 
ent. Furthermore, most of the Latin 
American countries have the where- 
withal to pay. United States exports to 
Latin America of foodstuffs and of for- 
est products were declining before the 
war. It is possible that this trend will 
continue, but that there may be an in- 
crease of intra-Latin American trade in 
these items. 

Considering the long-run _ outlook, 
various new factors may come into play. 
There is the _ possibility that the 
U.S. S. R. will become an important ex- 
porter of some types of goods. Inas- 
much as Russia does not always apply 
orthodox cost-accounting to its export 
products, this type of competition may 
be difficult to meet. We must also take 
into account changes in technology, 
taste, and styles that may affect our 
competitive position. For the last half 
century the United States has been gain- 
ing ground in Latin American markets 
because the products of our mass-pro- 
duction industries were suited to Latin 
American needs and tastes. Whether 
we shall be able to hold our own or con- 
tinue to gain ground will depend in large 
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part upon our ability to meet the chal- 
lenge of the future. 


[The foregoing article reproduces a paper 
prepared for a conference on Postwar Inter- 
American Economic Problems held under the 
auspices of the Institute of Latin American 
Studies of The University of Texas at Austin, 
Tex., on April 13, 1946. 





New World Trade Leads 











(Continued from p. 11) 


U. S. address: c/o J. A. Ewing & McDonald, 
Inc., 200 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Itinerary: New York City. 

20. South Africa—Charles Light, repre- 
senting Salt River Sweet Works, Pty., Ltd., 
Salt River, C. P., is interested in machinery 
and raw materials for candy making. He 
is scheduled to arrive during April, probably 
via New York. U.S. address: c/o Standard 
Bank of South Africa, Ltd., 67 Wall Street, 
New York City. Itinerary: New York. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

21. Sweden—Per Olof Larson, represent- 
ing AB. Svenska Jarnvagsverksaderna, Lin- 
koping, is interested in machinery and other 
equipment for building railroad cars, busses, 
and the like. He also wishes to study re- 
cent technical developments in this field. 
He was scheduled to arrive during March, via 
New York. Length of visit: 4 months. U.S. 
address: c/o Mr. Ralph E. Burgess, Acting 
Director, Government Finance Department, 
National Association of Manufacturers, 14 
West Forty-ninth Street, New York 20, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

22. Sweden—Herman Molvidson, represent- 
ing J. Leibson AB., 4 Arsenalsgatan, Stock- 
holm, is interested in chemicals; electric ap- 
pliances; and industrial raw materials. He 
is now in this country for 3 months. U. S. 
address: c/o Bache & Co., 36 Wall Street, New 
York City. Itinerary: New York; Chicago; 
Boston; Pittsburgh; and Wilmington, Del. 

23. Sweden—S. B. Ryberg, and P. G. Wode, 
representing Margarinbolaget Margarinfab- 
rikernas Forsaljnings AB., Stockholm, are 
interested in obtaining representations for 
processed foods. They are now in the United 
States for about 2 weeks. U.S. address: c/o 
Swedish Chamber of Commerce, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. In view of their 
short stay, it is suggested that interested 
firms correspond directly with the concern in 
Stockholm. 


Import Opportunity 


24. Australia—Malloch Brothers, Ltd., 50 
William Street, Perth. Product for export: 
White asbestos (high quality). 


Export Opportunities 


25. Belgium—C. M.I., S. A., 47, longue rue 
des Violettes, Ghent, desires purchase quota- 
tions on raw materials and machinery for 
vegetable-oil mills and margarine, glucose, 
and sugar factories. 

26. Belgium.—De Weerdt & De Cleer, S. P. 
R L., 5, Kauwenstraatje, Antwerp, desires 
purchase quotations, on dried beans and peas; 
poultry feeds. 





Poland’s largest sugar refinery, which 
has resumed its activities at Chelm, in- 
tends to utilize beet left-overs to manu- 
facture fertilizer. The sugar refinery 
in Zagorze has been taken over from the 
Soviet military authorities and trans- 
ferred to the Sugar Union in Malbork 
(Marienburg). 
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27. Beligum—Tanneries Lefevre Fils, S. A., 
Binche, desires purchase quotations on 
chrome sheep uppers and linings; tanned 
kips. 

28. Belgium—Tanneries de Saventhem, 8. 
A., 35, rue des Fabriques, Saventhem, desires 
purchase quotations on all products used in 
tanning leather, especially batting materials 
and chopped horse pancreas. 

29. Brazii—Dummar & Cia., 376, Rua Major 
Facundo, Fortaleza, Ceara, are interested in 
purchasing immediately 12 dozen X-ray films, 
size 30 x 40 millimeters. It is desired that 
these films be sent by air transport, either 
direct or through D. C. Andrews & Co., Inc., 
27 Water Street, New York City. 

30. Italy—Raffaelo Baccetti, 8 Via dei Rus- 
tici, Florence, desires purchase quotations on 
and representations for seeds, bulbs, plants: 
vegetable, cereal, flower, and grass. 

31. Italy—Emporio il Duilio—G. Siebzehner 
& Co., 13 Via del Corso, Florence, desires pur- 
chase quotations on children’s games and 
mechanical toys. 

32. Italy—Armando Leoncini, 115 rosso 
Via Ricasoli, Florence, is interested in the 
purchase of and representation for Office 
supplies; school supplies: pencils, paper clips, 
pens, erasers, and the like; art supplies: 
brushes, water colors, oils, varnishes, and 
crayons; scientific engineering accessories, 
such as compasses, surveyors, and similar 
articles. 

33. Italy—Mario Perico, 14 Via Paolo Sarpi, 
Florence, is interested in the purchase of and 
representation for office machinery and re- 
placement parts, typewriters, computing 
machines, design-reproducing machines, and 
the like; stationery supplies, such as pencils, 
pens, ink erasers, rulers, and drawing nibs; 
drawing instruments: compasses with ex- 
changeable parts; surveying instruments; 
optical instruments and supplies. 

34. Italy—Societa Importazioni American 
Nord (SIMAN), 15 Via Montebello, Florence, 
are interested in the purchase of and repre- 
sentation for fountain pens, straight pens, 
and pen nibs; typewriter ribbons; watches 
and hand-winding and electric clocks. 

35. Italy—Societa per Imprese Autotras- 
porti (SAIRA), 68 Lungarno Amerigo Ves- 
pucci, Florence, desires purchase quotations 
on 20 trucks (chassis and trailer): 15-, 30-, or 
50-ton capacity; 100-, 150-, or 200-horse- 
power with pneumatic tires, four rear wheels, 
Diesel engines, and metric recording instru- 
ments. They are also interested in obtaining 
automobile and truck accessories and re- 
placement parts, including those for heavy- 
weight trucks and trailers. 

36. Italy—“U. S. C. I. A.”, Ufficio Sviluppo 
Commerciale Italo-Americano, 27 Via Pier 
Capponi, Florence, are interested in the pur- 
chase of and representation for transmission 
belts; agricultural machinery: plows, har- 
rows, cultivators, ,harvesters, threshers, 
fertilizing and planting machines; raw wool 
for textiles; textile machinery: knitting, 
bleaching, wool-packing and carding, spin- 
ning, weaving, and finishing machines. 

37. Netherlands—Kromhout Motoran Fa- 
briek, D. Goedkoo, Jr., N. V., Amsterdam, de- 
sires purchase quotations on gear bozes, 
steering gears, gasoline engines, and other 
automobile parts. 

38. Netherlands—J. P. Wyers’ Industries— 
en Handelsonderneming, N. V., 7 Nieuwe 
Zijds Voorburgwal, Amsterdam, C., desires 
purchase quotations on hardware; uphol- 
stery tools and brassware; bedding, such as 
blankets and quilts. 

39. South Africa—Northern Furnishers, 
195-199 First Avenue, Durban, are interested 
in the purchase of and representation for 
pressed-steel kitchen cabinets and similar 
kitchen fittings with white enamel finish; 
sinks having stainless steel tops. 

40. Sweden—Adolph Wessblad, 11 Blasie- 
holmstorg, Stockholm, desires purchase 
quotations on 500 metric tons of creosote oil 
for preserving wood. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Basic Intelligence Services Divi- 
sion has recently compiled the following 
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trade lists of which mimeographed 
copies may be obtained by American 
firms from this Division. The price is 
$1 a list for each country. 

Business Firms—Smaller 
islands. 

Iron, Steel, and Building Materials Im- 
porters and Dealers—Colombia; Uruguay. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Argentina; Curacao; Iran; El Salvador. 


West Indian 








(Continued from p. 15) 


oil, and citric and tartaric acids. Ship- 
ments of mercury to France and wines to 
Malta were also important. 

Press reports that Italy will soon sign 
an agreement with the Export-Import 
Bank for extension of credits for the 
purchase of American cotton indicate 
that present dependence upon UNRRA 
cotton imports and upon special arrange- 
ments for manufacture on commission 
for the account of foreign suppliers may 
soon terminate. Although there are re- 
portedly large stocks of finished textiles 
in northern mills, it is said that these are 
of artificial and substitute “autarchic” 
fibers, high in cost and low in quality. 

A report from Poland indicates that 
coal shipments to Italy from that coun- 
try may soon commence. Permission re- 


portedly has been obtained from Czecho- ° 


slovakia for transit of coal en route to 
Italy, eventually expected to reach 60,000 
tons monthly under the Italian-Polish 
agreement reached last October. Fur- 
ther transport problems must still be 
solved. 

To improve the financial situation of 
certain industries, the Council of Min- 
isters has approved a draft decree in- 
creasing the funds available to the In- 
stituto per la Ricostruzione Industriale 
(IRI) from 2,000,000,000 to 12,000,000,000 
lire. A governmental agency, somewhat 
similar to RFC in the U. S., the IRI as 
the result of State subsidies to uneco- 
nomic industries during the early war 
years, according to the press, has ob- 
tained control of about 70 percent of 
Italian iron mining, 75 percent of pig- 
iron production, 45 percent of steel pro- 
duction, 38 percent of coke, 40 percent 
of mercury, about 40 percent of benzol 
and tar, 50 percent of calcium cyanimide, 
16 percent of ammonium sulfate, about 
40 percent of Italian shipbuilding, about 
one-fourth of electric power production, 
and a majority interest in many large 
mechanical concerns (armaments, etc.). 
The new decree reportedly provides that 
the increased “endowment” fund of the 
IRI may be used only fer financial aid 
to enterprises which IRI already controls 
or in which it has a substantial interest, 
for the retirement of liabilities owed or 
IRI, or for new stock purchases arising 
out of capital increases necessitated by 
the gradual devaluation of the lira. The 
10 billions in additional financial aid 
thus made available by the Government 
will in this manner be directed into some 
of the industrial sectors which have been 
hardest hit financially. 

Public revenue accruing to the Treas- 
ury during January 1946, it is reported, 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


totaled about 13,000,000,000 lire, more 
than half being received from taxes on 
the movement of goods and about one- 
fourth from the income of State monopo- 
lies on salt, tobacco, quinine, etc. Modi- 
fications in the legislation providing for 
the confiscation of Fascist profits, which 
have long been under discussion, have 
been approved. 

In the labor field, great interest is 
attached to an agreement reached on 
February 18 for the establishment of Con- 
sultative (labor-management) Councils 
in the large group of FIAT enterprises. 
Representatives of outside economic and 
political interests, including the Ministers 
of Industry and Commerce and of Labor, 
participated in the negotiations, which 
it was felt might set the pattern for a 
Similar solution of this difficult problem 
in other industries. Under the agreement 
it becomes compulsory for management 
to consult periodically with and to make 
full information available to the repre- 
sentatives of labor who comprise the Con- 
sultative Council. No change is made in 
the former pattern of management con- 
trol and responsibility. Provision is made 
for the reference of serious disputes of a 
general nature to such regional or cen- 
tral arbitration bodies as may subse- 
quently be established by Government 
legislation. 

Minimum wages not in effect in Italian 
industry, as judged from those in seven 
Provinces of the Piemonte region, are as 
follows, for the highest- and lowest-paid 
categories: printing, 395 and 263 lire per 
day; construction, 361 and 329 lire: me- 
chanical and metallurgical, 361 and 267 
lire; chemical, 354 and 262; paper, 346 
and 258; and textiles, 339 and 251 lire. 
In the last instance, higher than the es- 
tablished minimum wages reportedly are 
being paid. 

In an address before the Consultative 
Assembly on March 5, the Minister of In- 
dustry and Commerce expressed moder- 
ate optimism regarding the general in- 
dustrial outlook, while emphasizing that 
there is little prospect of obtaining coal 
beyond the quantities to be supplied by 
UNRRA, and directed particular atten- 
tion to “notable improvement” in the sit- 
uation of damaged industries in central 
and southern Italy. 

Food prices, and therefore to a great 
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extent the cost of living, appear to be 
maintaining the January level, Prj ot 
finished goods are reportedly holding 
the generally downward trend, 
Prime Minister has emphasized that 
strict food rationing is necessary in 

of the reductions in supplies availabl. 
through UNRRA. Rationed foods, he 
said, have now been reduced to less than 
700 calories per day. 
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tended for Indefinite Period.—The duty. 
free importation of bird, hog, and dairy. 
cattle feed into Uruguay until March 15, 
1946, authorized by a decree of Jan 
22, 1946, has been extended for an indeg. 
nite period, according to a decree dateg 
March 12, 1946, published in the Diario 
Oficial of March 20, 1946. 

{For announcement of decree of January 
22, 1946, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
March 9, 1946.| 

Canned Tomato Extracts: Previously 
Authorized Export Quota Increased— 
The quota of canned-tomato extracts to 
be exported from Uruguay, established 
by decree of February 13, 1946, in the 
amount of 250,000 kilograms, was in- 
creased to 600,000 kilograms by decree of 
March 8, 1946, published in the Diario 
Oficial of March 18, 1946. 

Chickens: Exportation Temporarily 
Prohibited —The exportation of chick- 
ens, in whatever form and manner of 
preparation, from Uruguay is prohibited 
until further notice, according to a decree 
dated March 22, 1946, published in the 
Diario Oficial of March 29, 1946, 

Only chickens to be used as provisions 
of foreign ships will be exempted from 
this export prohibition and then only by 
authorization of the Ministry of Industry 
and Labor. 


U.S. 5. Be 


Transport and Communication 


Freight Service to United States— 
Three regular freight runs are now oper- 
ating between the Soviet Union and the 
United States of America, according to 
the Soviet Press. The Baltic-American 
run, from Leningrad to New York, has 


two ships, the Vilnyus and Marshal 
Govorov. 
The White Sea-American line has 


three ships—Suvorov, Tungus, and Sta- 
linabad—which travel between Mur- 
mansk and New York. The Black Sea- 
American run from Odessa to New York, 
will have six ships—among them Ku- 
tuzov, Baku, and Sukhona. 

Regular sea traffic has been estab- 
lished between Leningrad and London, 
Odessa and the Albanian ports. Other 
Soviet ships make trips from the Far 
East to the west coast of the United 
States from the Black Sea to the Indian 
Ocean, and from Vladivostok to the Bal- 
tic Sea. 
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%The following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
yate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
rivate publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 


Articles of interest to businessmen, ap- 
pearing in the Department of State Bul- 
letin, April 14, 1946: 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., 
for the price of 10 cents each; subscrip- 
tion price, $3.50 per year. The April 14 
issue contains these articles: 


Tue AMERICAN TRADE FROFOSALS: AN IN- 
TERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION. Article 
by Louis K. Hyde, Jr. 


We CaN ATTAIN A LASTING PEACE. Ad- 
dress by the President. 


THe AMERICAN TRADE PROPOSALS: PROG- 
RESS IN REBUILDING A STABLE WORLD. Ad- 
dress by Clair Wilcox. 


RESUMPTION OF MAIL SERVICE WITH 
GERMANY. 


REPARATIONS AND THE LEVEL OF POSTWAR 
GERMAN Economy. Plan of Allied Control 
Council. 


COMMERCIAL AIR SERVICES AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN UNITED STATES AND BELGIUM. 


NATIONAL CITy BANK TO REOPEN IN 
TOKYO. 


PuRCHASE OF NATURAL RUEBER FROM 
MALAYA. 


GREAT LAKES FISHERIES TREATY. 


Other Publications 


REPORT ON THE INTERNATIONAL CONTROL 
or ATOMIC ENERGY. Board of Consultants. 
1946. 61 pp. Price, 20 cents. Prepared 
for the Secretary of State’s Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 


Available from: Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


DUNGEON DEMOCRACY. Christopher 
Burney. 1946. 164 pp. Price, $2. An 
account of the Nazi prison system and 
its inmates. 

Available from: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
ae 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, 


EXPERIMENT IN GERMANY. Saul K. Pad- 
over. 1946. 400 pp. Price, $3.75. In- 
formation on the German mind and what 
may be expected of it in the years ahead. 


Available from: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 


an 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, 


West INDIES YEARBOOK, 1945. 1945. 714 
Pp. Price, $3.50. Information on the 
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West Indies, including also the Bermudas, 
the Bahamas, British Guiana, and Brit- 
ish Honduras, with illustrations, gazet- 
teer, and maps in line and color. 


Available from: Thomas Skinner & Co. 
(Publishers) Ltd., One Broadway. New 
York 4, N. Y. 


POPULATION AND PEACE IN THE PACIFIC. 
Warren S. Thompson. 1946. 397 pp. 
Price, $3.75. Analyzes population trends 
and economic conditions in the Far East. 

Available from: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 
37, Til. 





U. K. Sugar-Beet Output 


Sugar-beet production in the United 
Kingdom totaled 3,875,000 tons in 1945, 
an increase from the 1944 output of 
3,267,000 tons and a substantial gain over 
the prewar production figure of 2,191,000 
tons in 1938. 

In 1944 and 1945, total area planted to 
sugar beets amounted to 431,000 and 
418.000 acres, respectively, compared 
with 334,000 acres in 1938. 





Fewer San Blas Coconuts 


for U.S. 


A Panamanian newspaper reports an 
appreciable decrease in exports of San 
Blas coconuts from Panama to the 
United States. Shipments for the month 
of January 1946 totaled 530,000 coconuts 
priced at $50 per thousand, whereas ex- 
ports during the latter part of 1945 never 
averaged less than 1,000,000 coconuts 
monthly priced at $60 to $70 per 
thousand. 
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Murray H. Marker (“Activities of the 
Office of War Areas Trade”).—Born 
in New York City. Columbia University, 
B.S. S. and LL. B. In 1929 became as- 
sociated with the law firm of Barron, 
Rice, and Rockmore, and admitted to 
practice before the following courts: 
Supreme Court of the State of New York, 
Federal Circuit Courts for the Southern 
and Eastern Districts of New York, and 
Federal Customs Court; 1935-39, en- 
gaged in general practice of law; in the 
General Counsel’s Office of the Federal 
Security Agency, Washington, D. C., from 
late in 1939 until August 1942; joined the 
Legal Staff of the Board of Economic 
Warfare; in turn, Legal Adviser to the 
Minerals Division, Office of Imports; 
member of the Industrial Diamonds Mis- 
sion to Venezuela; General Counsel of 
the U. S. Purchasing Commission in Bra- 
zil; Assistant Executive Director of the 
Bureau of Supplies of FEA; Assistant to 
the Director of the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade Operations; at present, Di- 
rector of the Office of War Areas Trade, 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 


George Wythe (“Industrialization in 
American Republics”) —Born at Weath- 
erford, Tex. B. A., University of Texas; 
Ph. D., George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C.; studied at the Insti- 
tut Universitaire de Hautes Etudes In- 
ternationales at Geneva. During World 
War I served with the AEF in France 
and with the Army of Occupation in Ger- 
many. Entered Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce, in April 1920, as trade com- 
missioner at Istanbul, and has continued 
in the Foreign Commerce Service or with 
the Department of Commerce at Wash- 
ington, except for brief periods; in addi- 
tion to assignment in the Near East, 
served in Vienna, Budapest, and Hel- 
sinki, and was for 6 years commercial at- 
taché to the U. S. Embassy, Mexico City. 
Traveled in other Latin-American coun- 
tries, in Africa, and in Asia Minor. From 
July 1939 to August 1943, Liaison Officer 
in the Department of State, and in Au- 
gust 1943 appointed Chief of the Ameri- 
can Republics Unit, Department of Com- 
merce; at present, Chief, Regional Policy 
Staff, Office of World Trade Policy. Rep- 
resents the Department of Commerce on 
the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Cultural and Scientific Cooperation; lec- 
turer on Latin-American Economics at 
the American University and lecturer on 
Inter-American Relations at the School 
for Advanced International Studies; 
member of the American Economic As- 
sociation, the American Economic His- 
tory Association, and the American 
Geographical Society, and a life member 
of the Royal Economic Society, the Vir- 
ginia Historical Society, and the Texas 
Historical Society. Elected a Phi Beta 
Kappa Associate in 1942. 
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